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FARMER   JOHN- 


CHAPTER  i. 

A  Stormy  Meeting. 


R.  WENTWORTH  had  put  down  a 
most  interesting  brochure,  and  had 
wrapped  himself  in  a  warm  coat,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  evangelistic  meeting 
over  which  he  was  to  preside  in  the  little 
school-room. 

Although  it  was  near  the  end  of  June, 
it  had  been  a  raw,  sunless  day,  and  the 
vol.  ir.  B 
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bitter  east  wind  had  swept  down  the 
valley,  and  hurried  over  the  Vicarage 
garden,  making  sad  havoc  with  the  gay 
flowers  that  adorned  the  beds.  It  was 
not  an  inviting  evening  on  which  to  set 
out  for  a  long  walk,  but  the  Vicar  had 
ordered  his  wheel-chair  to  be  brought 
round,  and  he  had  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room would  be  sufficiently  warm. 

Bush,  the  leader  of  the  mission,  had 
been  much  with  him  since  the  first  trial 
meetiug.  During  their  intercourse,  Mr. 
Wentworth  had  been  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  his  own  strange,  and  certainly 
uncommon,  ideas  about  Christianity  and 
the  Church.     It  was,  therefore,  with  much 
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interest  that  he  anticipated  the  evening's 
proceedings. 

That  peculiar  smile  of  his,  which  was 
the  only  visible  token  of  the  deep 
fund  of  humour  lying  hidden  away 
within  him,  illumined  his  face  as  he  re- 
called former  passages  in  his  experience. 
He  wondered  what  would  have  been  his 
rejoinder,  had  any  of  his  then  acquaint- 
ances pictured  to  him  the  thoughtful  Ox- 
bridge student  leading  a  revival  meeting 
in  an  out-of-the-way  village.  But  that 
more  extraordinary  things  than  this  were 
daily  occurring,  Mr.  Wentworth  knew  full 
well.  And,  after  all,  what  was  this  life, 
if  not  a  widening  of  one's  naturally  narrow 
mind,  and  what  was  experience,  if  we  were 
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not  ready  to  sympathise  with  the  lowest 
and  poorest — our  brethren,  too,  without 
doubt? 

Mr.Wentworth  was,  perhaps  fortunately, 
placed  amongst  those  who  would  have  mis- 
understood him  at  any  rate.  He  might  have 
fared  worse,  had  he  sought  to  impress  his 
peculiar  views  upon  his  worthy  brethren 
in  a  higher  station.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
thing  to  realise  at  all  times  that  fact  of 
our  universal  brotherhood.  One  does  not 
want  it  constantly  proclaimed  from  pulpit 
and  platform.  It  is  a  better  plan — and  it 
would  show  more  tact  in  the  clergy,  of  all 
people — to  hide  it  away  with  other  dis- 
agreeable questions,  absurd  when  you 
come   to   practicality,  and  better  written 
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than  spoken  about.  Of  course,  we  must 
do  what  we  can  for  the  lower  orders,  and 
all  that,  but  we  cannot  do  more  than  we 
can. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  in  whose  ears  these 
and  such-like  common-places  had  often 
rung,  abhorred  them,  perhaps  in  an  ex- 
aggerated manner.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
humour  enough  to  feel  how  intensely 
ludicrous  it  was,  that  he  and  the  Hea- 
venly Railway  Company  should  be  acting 
together,  and  that  nothing,  not  even  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man,  could  do 
away  with  this  absurdity. 

As  he  entered  the  wheel-chair,  that 
vehicle    seemed    to    creak    reproachfully, 
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and  thus  to  plead  how  very  out  of  place 
it  also,  vehicle  though  it  might  be,  was 
in  Applecombe  parish.  But  we  are  all  the 
creatures  of  blind  prejudice,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  larger-minded  man  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  good  by  rooting 
the  same  out  of  his  personality.  Such 
may  have  been  Mr.  Wentworth's  reflec- 
tions, as  Herbert  Cosens,  with  an  expres- 
sion half  laughing,  half  grave,  as  befitted 
a  person  about  to  attend  so  unwonted  a  re- 
ligious meeting,  closed  the  window  on  the 
Vicar,  and  started  at  a  quick  pace  down 
the  village  street. 

It  was  as  still  as  a  deserted  churchyard. 
Not  even  outside  the  '  Jolly  Labourers  ' 
was   a   single   loiterer  to  be   seen.      Mr. 
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Wentworth,  peering  out,  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  observed  much ;  for,  though 
most  penetrating  when  very  near  an  ob- 
ject, or  where  books  were  concerned,  the 
soft,  short-sighted  eyes  were  otherwise 
powerless. 

Although  Herbert  Cosens  was  strong 
and  active  as  a  Dartmoor  pony,  it  took 
him  a  long  time  to  get  over  the  mile  and 
more  which  separated  the  Vicarage  from 
the  school-room.  It  was9  however,  only 
just  seven  when  the  wheel-chair  drew  up 
at  the  little  wicket.  For  punctuality  was 
one  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  unstudentlike 
habits,  and  he  had  started  in  good 
time. 

The  building  was  already  full,  and  the 
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audience  rose  respectfully  at  sight  of  the 
spare  figure,  making  way  for  him  to  pass 
to  the  top  of  the  room,  where  Bush  and 
two  or  three  of  his  companions  were  seat- 
ed in  close  converse.  They  were  whisper- 
ing together  in  an  agitated  manner,  and, 
as  the  Yicar  approached,  a  murmur 
of  '  perhaps  'twould  be  better/  reached  his 
ears. 

In  a  moment  he  had  read  their  counte- 
nances as  though  they  had  been  open  books, 
and,  bending  over  the  mission-leader,  care- 
lessly asked  : 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?' 

The  'Kailway' officials  exchanged  glances 
as  they  rose  and  bowed  respectfully.  One 
of  them,  a  sallow-cheeked,  very  young  lad, 
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with,  the  strange  inspired  light  in  his 
eyes  which  seemed  to  distinguish  all  the 
evangelists,  shook  his  head  and  turned 
away. 

'You  had  better  tell  me,  Mr.  Bush,' 
said  the  Yicar,  adjusting  his  spectacles,  as 
though  he  had  no  thought  but  for  them. 
1  Perhaps  the  evil  might  be  prevented, 
or  remedied.' 

Upon  this,  Bush  brought  his  round,  fat 
face  quite  close  to  the  Vicar's,  and,  look- 
ing at  him  keenly,  replied  : 

'  Well,  sir,  it's  not  much  o'  a  hevil.  "Pis 
only  that  we've  just  been  told  some  of  'em 
in  the  village,  whose  'arts  is  still  'ard,  and 
who  doesn't  know  the  Lord,  is  going  to 
kick  up  a    shindy,   and  try  to   drown  the 
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precious  seed  we're  a-goin'  to  sow  among 
they  poor  darkened  sowls.  An'  we  thought 
— well,  you  mightn't  just  like  it.  You're 
not  used  to  active  service  the  way  we  is. 
We're  'customed  to  fight  for  the  Lord. 
But  you  might  wish  to  prevent  it,  by 
putting  off  the  meeting  till  another 
time.     It  would  do  for  oos  next  week.' 

So  really,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
this  era  of  civilization,  refinement,  and 
cynicism,  there  was  to  be  once  more,  as 
this  ignorant  Christian  termed  it,  '  a  fight 
for  the  Lord.'  And  it  was  proposed,  and 
thought  to  be  likely,  that  the  successor  of 
the  Apostles,  he,  who  had  received  the 
special  and  Divine  grace  of  ordination, 
should    turn    his    back  on  these    humbler 
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disciples,  who  were  used  to  it,  and  knew 
that  he  was  not.  A  feeling,  half  exulta- 
tion, half  humiliation  and  sadness,  came 
over  Mr.  Wentworth.  Perhaps  it  was 
another  of  his  splendid  day-dreams — and 
it  was  also  very  ludicrous,  when  one 
thought  of  the  Oxbridge  life,  and  Lady  St. 
Legers  musical  parties,  and  a  service  in 
dim  religious  light,  with  melody  bewitch- 
ing and  elevating,  at  St.  Cecilia's.  But 
that  was  not  life,  only  floating  with  the 
smooth  summer  tide,  past  lovely  culti- 
vated banks,  with  sweet-voiced  spirits  at 
the  helm.  With  a  start  he  returned  to 
the  present,  and  looked  round  at  the 
eager,  excited  faces  near  him.  And  was 
this,  then,  life  ? 
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If  nothing  else  could  have  buoyed  up 
the  Vicar  with  an  apparently  new  power, 
a  power  he  had  not  been  conscious  of 
possessing  before,  the  glance  of  one  pair 
of  eyes,  brilliant  and  questioning  as  they 
looked  at  him,  would  have  decided  his 
course  of  action.  Farmer  John  was  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  not  far  off.  His 
speaking  face  seemed  to  Mr.  Wentworth's 
mind  to  intimate  that  he  understood  the 
whole  situation,  and  was  suspending  his 
judgment  till  he  saw  the  issue. 

'  We  will  certainly  go  on/  said  the 
Vicar,  in  a  voice  strangely  calm.  And 
again  there  shone  in  his  face  that  radi- 
ance   and    that    appealing    smile,    whose 
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influence  was  so  subtle  yet  full  of 
power. 

By  his  order,  the  door  was  closed,  and 
as  many  as  were  afraid  of  a  disturbance 
requested  to  leave  their  seats,  and  to 
return  quietly  to  their  homes.  But  few 
obeyed ;  perhaps  because  they  also  desired 
to  suffer  for  their  faith,  perhaps  because 
the  stifling  school-room  was  preferable  to 
a  dismal  walk  through  the  now  rising 
tempest. 

The  elements,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
determined  to  show  their  objection  to 
the  meeting.  For,  as  the  first  hymn 
swelled  through  the  room,  a  violent  gust 
of    wind    swept    howling    and    shrieking 
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round  the  building,  making  the  glass  in 
the  windows  resound  and  clatter,  as 
though  it  were  pelted  with  stones.  The 
school-house  was  in  an  exposed  position ; 
and  it  was  a  terrible  night.  The  rain 
fell  in  sheets,  rattling  on  the  stones  out- 
side. Then  a  still  more  awful  stillness 
prevailed,  to  be  broken  by  the  howling 
of  the  wind  as  it  swept  round  the  school- 
house,  and  seemed  loudly  to  demand  an 
entrance.  The  door,  and  the  outside 
shutters  which  protected  the  windows, 
shook  as  though  they  must  give  way. 
The  voices  singing  had  the  wildest  orches- 
tral accompaniment  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  one  of  those  sensi- 
tive temperaments  which  are  powerfully 
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affected  by  the  elements,  and  a  storm 
had,  strangely  enough,  the  most  depress- 
ing influence  upon  him.  Thoughts  black 
with  misery,  disappointment,  doubt,  and 
despair  invariably  visited  him,  while  others 
would  be  admiring  the  raging  storm,  and 
feasting  their  eyes  upon  Nature's  mad 
and  reckless  fury.  He  had  not  striven 
against  this,  perhaps  physical,  weakness. 
It  may  not  have  been  in  his  power  to 
control  it.  The  expected  onset  of  his 
enemies — the  enemies  of  religion — in  the 
village  had  no  terror,  no  sadness  for  him. 
Before  the  ungovernable  tempest,  he  re- 
coiled and  gave  way.  Not  even  the 
rough  eloquence  of  the  evangelist,  who 
was    making    ample    use    of    the    angry 
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storm  outside  the  building.  It  came  from 
behind  him,  and  was  followed  by  another 
and  another  from  every  corner.  An  infer- 
nal din  succeeded,  and  a  shower  of  stones 
hurled  against  the  shutters  made  them 
give  way,  shattering  the  glass  in  every 
window-pane,  and  scattering  the  thousand 
fragments  amongst  the  terrified  audience. 
Coming  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  for 
the  meeting  was  drawing  to  a  close,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  spirits  of  the 
storm,  tired  out  with  demanding  an  en- 
trance, were  using  all  their  might  to 
put  a  stop  to  proceedings  in  which  they 
might  not  share.  It  was  indeed  to  the 
Vicar's  ears  as  though  the  imprisoned 
demons  of  ancient  myth  had  burst  their 
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chains,  and  were  rushing,  eager  for  ven- 
geance, on  those  whose  doctrines  had 
condemned  them  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment. It  was  impossible  to  discover 
what  caused  the  deafening  noise,  for 
the  ragiug  tempest  filled  up  all  pauses 
with  its  mocking  screams  and  doleful 
wailing. 

The  Yicar's  spirit  rose  with  this  out- 
spoken opposition  to  himself  and  his 
cause.  The  black  thoughts  disappeared, 
and  his  words,  could  he  have  been  heard, 
would  have  been  as  burniDg  coals  on  the 
heads  of  his  listeners.  But  he  could  not 
be  heard,  nor  could  the  piercing  voice 
of  the  evangelist,  who  endeavoured,  at 
the  Yicar's  desire,    to  reassure  the  terri- 
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fied  people.  Who  was  outside,  and  what 
awaited  them  when  the  door  should  be 
opened  ? 

But  just  then  the  door  flew  open, 
and  the  shouting  and  hallooing  burst 
still  more  demoniacally  upon  the  hearing 
of  those  within  the  building.  Herbert 
Cosens  entered,  and  stepped  up  to  his 
master,  his  face  aglow  with  triumph  and 
delight. 

1  'Tis  thik  Rhoddell,  sir,  and  'baout  a 
dozen  mwoore  like  'e.  I  zeed  'en's  plain 
as  can  be.  They've  a-got  all  the  woold 
trays  and  kittles  in  t'  par'sh,  and  be 
a-beaten'  ov  'em  wi'  all  their  moight  and 
main.     They  be  toight,  they  be.' 

The  anti-evangelists  did  not,  however, 

c  2 
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attempt  to  enter  the  building.  After 
their  strength  and  zeal  had  been  a  little 
exhausted,  some  of  their  number  set  up 
a  mimic  hymn,  the  blasphemy  of  which 
struck  like  a  blow  on  Mr.  Wentworth's 
ears.  During  the  temporary  lull  which 
this  caused  in  the  universal  uproar,  the 
Yicar's  voice  was  heard,  recommending 
the  people  to  depart  at  once,  and  ex- 
horting the  men  of  the  company  to  look 
after  the  women  and  children. 

His  advice  was  followed,  and  the 
bravest — perhaps  because  they  instinctive- 
ly knew  that  an  assault  would  not  be  at- 
tempted by  the  cautious  Mr.  Sydney 
— made    a   dash    through    the    doorway, 
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calling   upon   their  companions  to  follow 
them. 

Farmer  John,  who  had  conducted  a 
great  number  safely  through  the  crowd 
outside,  now  returned  to  where  the  Yicar 
stood,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  evangel- 
ists, and  a  few  women,  who  were  crying 
and  trembling  as  they  assured  each  other 
they  '  knew  they  should  be  kelled,  and  t' 
Yicar  too.' 

1  If  you  will  come  now,  sir/  he  said,  '  I 
think  'twould  be  best.  They're  nearly 
tired  out,  and  you  can  get  home  with- 
out their  knowing  you're  here.  It's  so 
dark.' 

There    was    danger   then — perhaps    his 
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life  was    in  danger.     The  Vicar  took  off 
his  spectacles,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 
He  had  had  them  smashed  into    his    eye 
by  a  stone  in  his    early  youth,   and  had 
suffered    much    from    the    injury.      This, 
certainly,  was  more  like  life.     The  green 
banks  were   gone,  and    the   angry  waves 
rose  and  swelled  around  him  ;    cool  and 
refreshing  the  spray  dashed  itself  upon  his 
brow.  He  turned  to  speak  a  reassuring  word 
to  the  trembling  women,    and  bade  them 
follow  him.     Then  the  lamps  were  extin- 
guished ;  and  they  went  out  into  the  noise, 
the  still  raging  tempest,  and  the  presence 
of  their  enemies. 

The  Vicar,   deprived  of  his  spectacles, 
was  as  good  as  blind.     He  did  not  notice 
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the  sign  which  Farmer  John  exchanged 
with  the  gardener;  nor  that  he  walked 
between  the  two,  protected  by  the  other 
evangelists,  who  surrounded  him  and  the 
women  like  a  little  body-guard.  As  they 
got  outside,  the  pelting  rain  struck 
their  faces  like  a  shower  of  stones. 
It  was  so  pitchy  dark  that,  but  for  Farmer 
John's  arm,  the  Vicar  might  have  made 
many  false  steps.  He  could  see  nothing; 
but  upon  his  sensitive  hearing  there  struck 
the  fiendish  and  hideous  shouting  of  the 
crowd  outside,  in  which  he  fancied  he 
could  detect  the  shrill  shrieking  of  wo- 
men also.  The  lowest  of  the  village  had 
evidently  assembled,  well-primed  with 
drink  from  the  public-house  close  at  hand. 
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From  this  building  a  deafening  noise 
also  proceeded,  and  its  lights,  gleaming 
through  the  open  door  and  in  the 
window,  made  it  look  like  a  house  on 
fire  in  the  dark  night  around. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Walk  Home. 


ARMER  JOHN  had  helped  the 
Yicar  into  his  chair,  which  Herbert 
Cosens  had  placed  in  safety  at  a  little 
distance.  He  now  turned  to  rejoin  his 
companions,  whom  he  had  lost  sight  of 
soon  after  quitting  the  school-room. 

Suddenly  his  ear   caught  the  sound  of 
suppressed  sobbing,  and  the  words,  c  "What 
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shall  I  do  ?'  were  uttered  in  well-known 
tones. 

1  Where  be  thou,  lass  ?'  he  asked,  en- 
deavouring to  pierce  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

Immediately  after,  a  hand  clutched  his 
arm,  and  a  girl's  voice  responded,  joy- 
fully, 

'  Be  it  you,  Mr.  Jahn  ?  Oh,  I  be  sa 
glad !  I've  a-lost  the  others,  and  it  be 
sa  dark  like.  I  thought  I  should  niver 
voind  me  way  whoam.     But  you  be  yere.' 

4  And  zoo  'tis  all  rhoight,  maiden,'  he 
said;  and  took  the  cold,  trembling  hand 
in  his,  and  held  it  tightly  there. 

A  figure  reeled  past  them,  almost 
knocking     Polly     down.      A     little     cry 
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escaped  her,  and  she  stood  still,  unable 
to  go  on. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  'Ahker,  I  be  sa  veared.  Oh, 
Mr.  'Ahker,  perhaps  'tis  true  what  they 
wummin  zaid,  as  'ow  they  was  a-gwain 
to  kell  us,  Mr.  Rhoddell  and  'is  men. 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  whativer  shall  I  do  ? 
I  do  trimble  zoo,  seemen'  I  shall  vail !' 

The  rain  drifted  in  their  faces  as  they 
stood.  But  it  scarcely  cooled  Farmer 
John's  burning  brow.  The  old,  strange 
fire  leaped  up  afresh  in  him,  and  he  was 
powerless  to  suppress  it.  It  was  indeed 
marvellous  how  this  maiden's  presence 
changed  and  moved  him. 

4  Thee  'ave  no  ombreller,'  he  said. 
1  Poor  little  maid,  thee  be  a'most  zoaked 
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drough.  Come  under  my  cloak,  it  be  big 
enough  for  thee  and  me.' 

He  opened  the  huge,  ancient  garment, 
which  had  sheltered  him  in  its  ample 
folds  so  completely  from  the  storm,  and 
drew  it  over  the  trembling  figure  that  now 
clung  helplessly  to  him. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Jahn,  Mr.  Jahn,'  was  all  the 
poor  maiden  could  gasp  between  her 
sobs  and  her  terror  at  the  storm  and 
darkness. 

1  Be  thee  still  aveared,  me  little  maid  ?' 
he  asked,  presently,  as  they  struggled  on 
down  the  dark  village  street.  '  I'll  zee 
thee  to  thy  dour,  lass,  and  niver  leave 
thee  till  thy  Grammer  has  thee  safe  and 
droy  at  whoam  by  the  voier-zoide.     Niver 
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croy,  my  dear/  he  added,  by  way  of 
soothing  her. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Jahn,  Mr.  Jahn !'  sobbed 
Polly ;  and  her  utterance  of  his  name 
was  to  him  like  the  soft  caress  of  some 
loved  one.  '  I  be  sa  veared.  I  be  selly, 
bain't  I,  Mr.  'Ahker  ?  You'll  'scuse  me, 
sir.' 

'  'Ees,  I'll  'scuse  thee,  lass,'  he  said,  in 
a  low,  tender  tone.  '  An'  I'll  lawve  thee 
too,  me  little  maid,  if  thee  'ull ' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  as  footsteps  came 
sounding  cautiously,  yet  distinctly  behind. 

What  was  he  saying,  and  would  it  be 
well  to  have  it  heard  ?  He  glanced  over 
his  shoulder,  but  the  darkness  shrouded 
every   object   like   a   thick   mantle.     The 
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footsteps  must  have  been  the  imagining 
of  his  own  excited  brain,  for  they  ceased 
that  moment. 

He  drew  the  still  trembling  figure 
closer  to  himself  under  the  old  cloak. 

'  Polly,'  he  said,  '  thee  be  as  dear  to 
me  as  mine  oan  loife.  So  niver  croy, 
my  dear,  Jahn  'Ahker  'ull  kip  thee  safe 
for  ivermwoore.' 

*  'Ees,  Mr.  Jahn,'  said  a  muffled  voice, 
still  rather  unsteady.  '  I'll  troy  not  to 
be  aveared.' 

'  Thee  musen  vear  when  Jahn  be  boy 
thee,  me  little  maid,'  he  continued,  his 
voice  sounding  unnaturally  low  and  soft 
even  to  himself.  '  An'  Jahn  'ull  al'ays 
take  care  o'  thee,  if  thee  be  sa  moinded, 
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Polly.  So  don'  'ee  croy  thy  sweet,  pirty 
oiyes  out,  but  kip  'em  broight  loike  stars, 
which  they  be  a'most  loike  to  my  moind.' 

'Do  'ee  thenk  we  shall  zee  the  voiry 
dags  and  the  'arseman  wi'out  'is  'ead  ?' 
she  asked,  as  they  turned  into  a  portion 
of  the  road  which,  like  that  running 
past  the  Towers  Close,  was  supposed  to 
be  haunted.  '  They  do  zay  as  'ow  your 
Grammer  do  'aunt  thik  elem-tree  yonder, 
near  Mr.  Treviss's  varm.' 

Farmer  John  laughed  till  he  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  haunted  road. 

*  She  do,  do  she  ?'  he  said,  in  an  amused, 
kindly  tone.     l  Poor  woold  zool !' 

'Her  were  turr'ble  woold  when  her 
doied,  were'n  'er  ?'  asked  Polly. 
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t  B'lieve  she  were,'  assented  Farmer 
John,  and  repeated,  musingly,  '  Poor 
woold  zool !' 

'  Here  be  Grammer's,'  cried  Polly,  as 
they  approached  a  cottage  distinguish- 
able in  the  darkened  row  of  which  it 
formed  the  centre  by  a  light  shining  in 
the  downstairs  room.  '  Won'  'ee  come 
in,  Mr.  'Ahker  ?  She'll  be  praper  praoud 
to  zee  'ee.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  me  little  maid,  I  be  willin',' 
he  answered,  and  followed  her  through 
the  open  door. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

What  Errily  Gill  Saiv. 

ERFECT    silence    reigned     in    the 
kitchen   of    Rummerwoods  Farm, 


broken  only  by  the  loud  ticking  of  the 
clock  on  the  wall  and  the  snoring  of 
Farmer  John's  dogs,  who  occupied  the 
chimney-corner  in  company  with  Peter, 
the  cat. 

Miss  Hawker  herself  was  seated  at  the 
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table,  with  her  beloved  magazine  before 
her.  But  even  Lord  Ferdinand  had  ap- 
parently but  little  interest  for  her  to- 
night. She  had  not  turned  over  the 
first  page,  which  described  that  unfor- 
tunate nobleman's  adventures  in  Siberia, 
whither  a  despotic  and  bigoted  govern- 
ment had  banished  him  for  an  unknown 
term  of  years.  The  clock  struck  eleven 
with  mocking  precision  at  that  moment, 
and  Peter  stretched  himself  lazily,  while 
the  younger  of  the  two  dogs  half  opened 
his  sleepy  eyes  and  pricked  up  his  ears, 
as  though  he  heard  something  un- 
usual. 

Miss    Hawker    started    to    her     feet. 
Eleven     o'clock,     and     John     still     out  ! 
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Where  could  be  be  ?  Had  he  broken 
his  vow,  and  taken  to  bad  company  ? 
But  no,  that  was  impossible.  It  could 
only  be  the  fault  of  those  strange  evan- 
gelists, who  were  turning  the  village 
upside  down,  and  destroying  the  peace 
of  honest  folks. 

What  could  have  happened  to  him  to- 
night ?  She  had  heard  rumours  of  a  pro- 
jected assault  by  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  mission.  Supposing  some  one  should 
break  into  the  farm  while  John  was  away  ? 
More  unlikely  things  had  happened ;  and 
a  gang  of  thieves,  the  Flaxton  Courier 
reported,  had  broken  into  several  houses 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  And  as  she 
listened,    fancying    even    now    she    could 
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hear  footsteps,  a  rap  came  outside,  and  a 
voice  called  for  admittance. 

Miss  Hawker's  first  impulse  was  to 
make  for  her  brother's  pistols,  which  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece.  But  a  repetition 
of  the  knocking  outside,  and  a  fresh  de- 
mand for  entrance  '  'cause  it's  I,  Miss 
'Ahker,  my  dear  ma'am,'  made  her  turn 
back,  as  she  recognised  the  welcome  tones 
of  Eru'ly  Gill's  voice. 

'  Oh,  Miss  'Ahker,  my  dear  ma'am,  I  be 
a'most  wit  drough,  I  be !  'Tis  sich  a 
turr'ble  rhough  noight,'  was  Em'ly's  ex- 
clamation, as  she  followed  her  former 
mistress  into  the  comfortable  kitchen,  and 
cast  an  eager  eye  upon  the  table, 
which,  however,    Miss  Hawker  had  been 
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too  agitated  to  prepare  for  her  brother's 
supper. 

'  Well,  Em'ly,'  cried  Miss  Hawker, 
placing  a  chair  for  her  visitor  near  the 
glowing  fire,  and  removing  her  dripping 
shawl  to  another  part  of  the  room. 
'Where  be  Jahn,  I  should  loike  to 
knaw?' 

In  reply  Em'ly  cast  upon  her  a  look  so 
portentous  and  terrifying  that  the  worthy 
sister  sank  down  on  the  settle  opposite, 
and  begged  her,  if  she  knew  anything,  to 
'  look  sharp.' 

Em'ly  Gill's  expression  plainly  said  : 
1  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  ?  and  couldn't 
I  tell  you?'  But  no  words  escaped  her 
lips.      She  only  sat  gazing  at   her   com- 
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panion,  while  a  smile  of  the  deepest  and 
most  heavenly  compassion  played  around 
the  solitary  tooth  which  adorned  her 
expressive  mouth. 

1  Ah,  my  dear,'  she  said  at  last,  f  this  be 
a  woorl',  and  noo  mistak' !' 

'I  knaws  that's  well's  you,  Em'ly.  For 
gracious  sake  spake  plain  !'  cried  the  tor- 
tured Miss  Lizzy.  '  Oh,  dear  'art,  Em'ly, 
do  you  knaw  where  Jahn  med  be  ?  And 
'tis  such  a  hawful  noight,  as  you've  a-zaid. 
Not  fet  for  a  peg  to  be  aout  in,  'tain't,  vur 
certain.' 

"Tis  a  dreadful  woorl','  repeated  her 
tormentor,  gloomily.  c  But  we  mus' 
put  up  wi'  it,  vur  certain  we  mus'. 
There !    we    mus'    make    the    bes'    o'    it, 
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Miss  'Abker,  my  dear  ma'am,  as  I've  a- 
twold  your  blessed  mother  this  many 
toimes.' 

1  For  gracious  sake,  Em'ly,  tell  I  what 
you  manes,'  repeated  the  now  uneasy  Miss 
Lizzy.  "Ave  you  a-bin  to  the  school- 
'ouse,  and  'ave  you  a-zeed  Jahn  there  ?' 

In  reply,  Mrs.  Gill  folded  her  hands 
calmly  in  her  lap,  a  very  favourite  atti- 
tude of  hers,  and,  slowly  and  ominously 
shaking  her  head  two  or  three  times, 
ejaculated  : 

'I've  a-zeed  two  people,  I  'ave.  And 
I've  a-bin  where  two  people  was.  And 
woone  of  them,  Miss  'Alxker,  ma'am,  was 
your  brother  /' 

There    was   a   long    silence,    while   the 
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old  clock  on  the  wall  ticked  out,  'Your 
brother,  your  brother,'  till  Miss  Hawker 
felt  her  brain  must  give  way.  As  she 
expressed  it,  when  describing  the  scene 
to  a  neighbour  not  long  after,  she  '  felt 
zummut  gi'e  way  in  'er  'ead  all  on  a 
sudden,  and   seemen',  she  should  vail  like.' 

'  Woone  o'  'em  was  your  brother,'  re- 
peated Mrs.  Gill,  with  emphasis.  '  And 
'oo  t'other  were  bain't  convenient  like 
vur  I  to  zay  ;  but  t'were  a  maiden,  vur 
certain.' 

'  I  don'  believe  'ee  !'  cried  the  victim, 
suddenly,  in  a  tone  of  infinite  relief. 
'Twere  zum'oone  else  !  Whativer  Jahn 
'ud  do,  Vd  niver  wahlkie  wi'  maidens  be 
noight.     Niver  was  woone    vur  maidens, 
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mwoore's  tlie  wusser  vur  I.  Belike,  'e'd 
be  at  whoam  naow,  and  comf  rable,  if 
'e  'ad  a-marr'd  and  zettled  daown.  But 
there,  'tis  'is  pramise,  and  I'll  niver 
believe  'e've  a-bin  an'  breeked  'en  !' 

'  We  mus'  make  the  bes'  o  this  woorl', 
and  put  up  wi'  'en,'  replied  the  resigned 
Em'ly.  '  But,  if  'twas  me  lastes  word 
on  this  yere  earth,  I'd  zwear — which  I 
niver  zaid  ne'er  a  bad  word  in  me  loife — 
that  'twere  Mr.  Jahn  a-wahlken'  wi'  my 
niece,  Polly  Ma'sh,  and  under  his  cloak 
too,  a-tucked  away  in's  arm,  loike  as 
though  they  med  be  a  marr'd  and  wed- 
ded couple.  Which  I  would  a-niver  'ave 
a-twold  to  a  leven'  crittur,  if  so  be  as 
you  hadden  daoubted   me  word,  Miss  'Ah- 
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ker,  ma'am.  Which  I  niver  thoughted 
as  you  'ood,  though  I  zays  it !' 

4  Polly  Ma'sh !'  exclaimed  the  startled 
sister.  '  Oh,  Em'ly,  it  mus'  be  a  mistak'. 
'Twas  sa  dork  you  coulden  zee.  Belike, 
'twere  woone  o'  the  vellege  chaps  what 
be  arter  the  gurl.  But  Jahn,  wi'  thik 
girt,  strappen'  maid — aud  'er  vaither  the 
wurstes'  chap  in  all  Applecombe  par'sh  ! 
Oh,  Em'ly,  Em'ly !' 

'  'Ees,  ma'am.  No  daoubt  but  what  'e 
be  a  turr'ble  drinky  chap,  Drinky  Fred. 
But  there,  she  be  a  sprack  enough  maid, 
Polly,  vur  all  'er  be  but  a  poor  gurl. 
Her's  got  'er  own  moind  too,  I  reckon. 
All  they  Ma'shes  ave.' 
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Her  words  were  like  fuel  on  the  flames 
of  Miss  Hawker's  wrath. 

*  A  girt,  good-for-nothin',  clumberen' 
maid  1'  she  cried.  '  An'  you  to  take  'er 
part !  But  there,  I  don'  believe  'ee,  Em'ly, 
I  don'.  Jahn  were  niver  woone  vur  the 
wummin.' 

1  Well,  'e've  a-vaound  aout  naow  'e's  a- 
lotted,  loike  all  the  res'.  There,  marr'ges 
be  all  lotted  in  'eav'n,  we  knaw,  vur 
certain.  S'pose  'twas  to  be,  Miss  'Ahker, 
ma'am.' 

'  It  shan'  be !'  cried  Miss  Lizzy,  fiercely. 
'  An'  if  she  comes  yere,  I'll  turn  'er  out  o* 
dours,  zure's  me  name's  'Ahker  !  The  girt, 
darin' ' 
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1  There,  there,  Miss  'Ahker,  my  dear 
ma'am,  we  mussen  spake  zoo.  'Tis  a- 
tempten'  ov  Pravidence,  'tis,  my  dear ! 
Niver  you  moind.  The  blessed  Lard  'ave 
a-lotted  it,  and  there,  we  mus'  make  the 
bes'  o'  it.' 

This  philosophical  reasoning  failed  to 
bring  any  comfort  to  the  wounded  spirit 
of  the  ill-used  sister.  "What  visions  cross- 
ed her  mind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
But  she  sat,  staring  wildly  at  the  fire  with 
her  prominent  blue  eyes,  her  bony  fingers 
working  with  the  strings  of  her  apron,  till 
she  quite  frightened  Em'ly  Gill. 

'  Why,  lawks,  ma'am,'  she  said,  soothing- 
ly.    c  It  med  be  as  you  zaid,  only  my  mis- 
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tak'  arter  all.  I  were  jus'  a-gwain  daown 
t'  rhoad  to  me  sister's,  when  I  years 
vaices  on  a-vront.  'Twere  near  the  c<  Star," 
zoo  I  could  jus'  zee  'twas  Mr.  Jahn,  wi'  a 
gurl  hangen'  on's  harm.  I  heerd  'er  vaice 
too,  that  minert,  and  'twas — there,  I  was 
seemen'  I  should  vail  loike — 'twas  our 
Polly,  me  'usban's  sister's  choile.  She  be 
abaout  ov  a- twenty-dree,  al'ays  was  a  pirty 
enough  maid,  but  turr'ble  slow  wi'  'er 
books.  Niver  lamed  to  rhead  in  all  'er 
loife,  and  'er  sisters  be  turr'ble  good 
scollards.  They  be  all  aout  t'serviee, 
'cepten'  Polly,  and  she've  bin  'bliged  to 
come  back  whoam,  'cause  'er  ligs  did 
zwell  sa   turr'ble   bad.      Al'ays   was    zoo 
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vrorn  a  hinfant,  was  Polly.  She  be  wi' 
'er  Grammer  a'most  al'ays.  There,  she 
do  spile  'er,  she  do  !  Bring  'er  up  loike  a 
lady.  Do  all  'er  washen',  and  thik  gurl  do 
niver  put  niddle  to  t'read  but  what  she  be 
sa  moinded  loike.  "lis  ridic'lous,  'tis,  for 
zure !' 

'  An'  they  was  a-wahlken'  ?'  interrupted 
Miss  Hawker,  who  seemed  only  to  have 
followed  Mrs.  Em'ly  so  far. 

'  Ay,  a-wahlken'.  Her  was  a-hangen' 
ons  arm,  and  'e  had's  arm  raoun'  'er 
waist.  I  zeed  'em  close  to  t'  public.  An' 
then  'e  gi'es  'er  a  squeeze,  and  zays : 
"  Come,  Polly,  my  dear,  it  be  cwold  vur 
thee.     Come  under  me  cloak,  it  'ull  wrap 
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us  beautiful  and  nice  togither."  An'  then 
'e  did  Ian0,  and  ketched  'er  raoun'  tbe 
neck  wi's  arms,  and  did  kess  'er  sa  laoud,  I 
thought  they'd  a-year  'en.  An'  then  them 
goos  on  daown  t'  street,  instid  ov  'en  a- 
gwain  whoam  t'other  way  up  t'ill.  An' 
him  wi's  arm  raoun'  'er  all  the  toime.  An' 
I  corned  back  yere  sharp,  jus5  to  tell  'ee, 
my  dear  ma'am,  as  I  knawed  you'd  a-wish 
to  year.' 

1  Ay,  Em'ly,  I  do,'  said  Miss  Hawker, 
her  anger  beginning  to  rise  and  swell 
as  the  truth  of  her  companion's  story 
began  to  force  itself  upon  her  with  over- 
whelming conviction.  '  An'  I  do  zay 
as   'ow  'tis  shamefu' !     An',    if   our   poor 
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mother  knawed  it,  'twould  a'most  make 
'er  turn  raoun'  in  'er  cahffen,  'twould. 
But  there,  'tis  like  'im,  the  bad,  wicked 
veller!  I'll  niver  spake  to  'en  agen, 
and  ne'er  a  bit  o'  zupper  shall  'e  tas'  ov 
me  to-noight !' 

She  stamped  her  foot  violently  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  dogs,  startled  from  their 
sleep,  growled  in  low  tones,  as  though 
they  suspected  that  treason  was  being 
uttered  against  their  master  during  his 
absence. 

c  Oh,  ma'am,'  cried  Em'ly,  seeing  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking,  'you  wouldden 
be  the  woone  to  stap  'is  fettles — you, 
ma'am,    avore    all    the    res' !     Oh,    dear 
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ma'am,  jus'  you  gi'e  'en's  zupper  and  kess 
peaceable-loike.  'Tis  our  duty  to  vurgive 
and  vurgit — vurgive  and  vurgit,  they  do 
zay^-ma'am.  An'  I'll  a-'elp  you,  Miss 
'Ahker,  though  I  bain't  your  wummin 
noo  langer,  which  I  don'  bear  noo  melice 
nor  'atred  in  my  'art  'gainst  ne'er  a 
oone.' 

Mrs.  Gill  rose,  and  bestowed  a  forgiv- 
ing smile  on  the  cupboard,  which  she 
knew  contained  the  bread  and  cheese 
destined  for  the  master's  supper.  But 
Miss  Hawker  was  resolute,  and  refused 
to  stir  from  her  chair. 

*  There,  good  noight,  Em'ly,  and  God 
bless    'ee,'    she  said,  in  a  plaintive    tone. 

vol.  u.  R 
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'I  be  vet  to  drap,  I  be,  wi'  what  you've 
a-bin  an'  toT  me.' 

'  Oh,  lawk,  ma'am,'  cried  Mrs.  Gill,  in 
great  alarm,  '  don'  'ee  tell  I  zaid  it,  vur 
all  the  woorl' !  Oh,  lawk,  ma'am,  I'll  be 
zummonsed  vur  'flamation  o'  ch'racter, 
which  I  niver  were  but  woonce,  an'  that 
were  on  accaount  ov  callen'  ov  Mrs.  Treviss 
a  thief.  Which  she  were,  an'  noo  bitter, 
zoo  'elp  me  God !  There,  you'll  pramise, 
Miss  'Ahker,  ma'am.' 

1  Ay,  ay,'  murmured  Miss  Lizzy. 

1  Good  noight,  Miss  'Ahker,  ma'am,  good 
noight,'  said  Mrs.  Em'ly,  donning  her  still 
dripping  shawl. 

Her    footsteps    died    away    down    the 
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barton,  and  Miss  Hawker,  after  securely 
fastening  the  outer  door,  returned  to  the 
chimney-corner,  and  to  her  distressing 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Old  Granny  Marsh 


HEN  Farmer  John  entered  Granny 
Marsh's  cottage,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  the  room  almost  filled  with 
her  relatives.  For  it  was  well  known  in 
the  parish,  that  the  worthy  woman  was 
constantly  beset  by  her  needy  sons  and 
daughters,  and  that  the  nest-egg,  for 
which  she  was  so  famous,  was  only  pre- 
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served  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of 
worry,  and  many  unpleasant  visits  from 
those  supposed  to  be  her  nearest  and 
dearest. 

Seated  at  the  table,  engaged  in  making 
a  long  fishing-net,  whose  coils  lay  thick 
underneath,  was  another  little  grand- 
daughter. She  had  been  rescued  by  the 
good  grandmother  from  a  drunken  father, 
who  no  doubt  owed  his  empty  pockets 
and  fuddled  brain  to  the  excellence  of  his 
art  in  playing  the  fiddle  at  the  village 
feast  once  a  year.  He  himself,  clad  in  a 
blue  smock — for  by  profession  he  was  a 
butcher — was  lounging  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  discussing  the  crops  and  a  jug 
of   beer   with   his   brother-in-law,    Polly's 
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father.  That  estimable  personage  was 
seated  on  the  floor,  whither  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  his  legs  had  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  person.  Three  or  four  young 
lads  in  dirty  smocks,  sons  of  the  two  men, 
were  playing  in  a  corner  at  pitch-and- 
toss. 

Polly  was  so  accustomed  to  such  scenes, 
that  the  idea  of  apologising  to  Farmer 
John  never  occurred  to  her  mind.  She 
only  glanced  cautiously  at  her  father,  to 
see  if  he  were  very  far  gone.  Judging 
by  his  attitude  that  he  must  be  l  toight ' — 
for  a  villager  is  never  pronounced  e  toight ' 
while  he  can  stand — she  deftly  placed 
Farmer  John's  chair  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  back  was  turned  towards  the  two  men. 
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Old    Granny    Marsh    looked     certainly 
proud,  if  not  (  proud  to  see  him,'  as  Polly 
had    declared    she  would   be.     She   made 
him   a   low  curtsey,    in    which    simplicity 
was    blended   with   a   dignity  which   her 
tall  stature  and  handsome  features  made 
almost  majestic.     She  wore   a  cap,  manu- 
factured by  Polly,  in  which  some  bright 
colour   threw    out  the  deep  blue    of   her 
piercing  eyes.     Her  nose,  mouth,  and  chin 
were   perfectly   chiselled,    and   the   thick, 
wavy,  iron-grey  hair  rippled  over  her  low, 
broad  forehead,  almost  touching  the  arch- 
ing   eyebrows.       She    had    a   sweet,    firm 
voice,  and  her  small,  shapely  hands  and 
feet     proclaimed     her    gentle     breeding. 
She  looked  at  Farmer  John  with  a  smile 
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at  once  humorous  and  self-satisfied.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  its  charm  without 
resistance. 

Perhaps  she  reminded  him  of  his  mo- 
ther ;  and  deep  down  in  Farmer  John's 
heart  there  still  lived  the  remembrance 
of  what  she  had  been  to  him,  and  he  to 
her,  during  the  long,  sad  years  of  his 
father's  life,  and  after  that,  too,  for  many, 
many  days.  He  had  given  up  a  good 
deal  for  that  cherished  mother — the  dream 
of  his  early  youth,  emigration  to  the 
colonies,  where  he  had  often  and  often 
longed  to  go,  leaving  behind  him  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  village-life,  and 
embarking  on  a  new  existence,  amid 
adventures  such  as  only  youth  imagines. 
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But  these  dreams  had  all  been  buried 
deep  down  in  his  heart.  Instead  had  come 
real  life,  which  was  miserable,  unsatis- 
fying, and  resultless.  And  his  mother 
had  died,  and  been  buried  in  the  haunted 
churchyard.  And  to  Farmer  John  had 
been  only  left  a  few  parting  words,  some 
wonderfully  ingenious  specimens  of  handi- 
work in  the  shape  of  tapestry  and  car- 
pets, and  that  picture  which  memory 
would  bring  up  at  unexpected  times,  still 
fresh  and  living,  to  his  mind.  He  saw  it 
now,  while  old  Granny  Marsh  was  thank- 
ing him  for  looking  after  Polly. 

'  Tidden  my  wishen  that  she  do  goo, 
Mr.  'Anker,'  she  said,  in  her  low,  firm 
tones.     '  Oi  didden   wish    for    her  to  goo 
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't  all.  But  they  maidens  be  al'ays  for 
their  own  ways.  Not  but  what  Oi  loikes 
anyoone  to  'ave  a  moind  o'  their  oan,  'tis 
praperer  like  when  they  be  woold  enough. 
But  there,  Polly,  thee  be  yo'ng  enough 
yit  to  'bey — and  thee'll  thenk  upon 
my  words,  when  Oi  be  dead  and 
gane.' 

1  Ay,  ay,  Grammer,'  said  Polly,  lightly. 
'  But  they  be  praper  good  people.  Bain't 
'em,  Mr.  'Ahker  ?' 

'Ay,  lass,  ay,'  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing. 'But  thee  mudden  disobey  thy 
Grammer.' 

1  Thee  years,'  put  in  a  thick  voice  from 
behind  his  chair.  '  'Tish  wosh  Oi  do  tellsh 
'ee  too.' 
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'  Thee  'ole  thy  tongue  !'  cried  one  of  the 
lads  from  the  corner.  '  Thee  be  al'ays 
gittin'  in  t'  way/ 

An  oath  followed,  and  a  savage  grunt 
from  the  worthy  Marsh  senior. 

The  old  grandmother  continued  to 
lecture  Polly,  as  though  there  were 
no  one  else  in  the  cottage  save  herself 
and  Farmer  John,  Then,  rising,  she 
offered  him  some  refreshment. 

'You  don'  niver  touch  noo  sperrets, 
sir/  she  said.  '  But  you  med  loike  a 
dish  o'  tay-kittle  brath.  'Tis  good  to 
take  zummat  warm  on  sich  a  cwold 
noight.' 

Farmer  John  was  delighted,  and  Polly 
having   provided   him    with    a   bowl,  the 
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grandmother  filled  it  with  boiling  water 
from  the  kettle  that  sang  on  the  little 
stove.  When  an  onion,  a  little  piece  of 
butter,  and  some  pepper  and  salt  had  been 
added,  the  4  tay-kittle  brath,'  a  favourite 
repast  in  Applecombe  parish,  was  ready. 
Farmer  John  was  himself  rather  partial  to 
it,  and  when  his  portion  had  been  assigned 
to  him  he  thanked  Polly,  and  asked  her  if 
she  could  make  it  also. 

'  Lawk,  'ees,  Mr.  'Ahker,'  she  said, 
laughing.  '  'Tis  easy  maken',  is  tay-kittle 
brath.' 

1  Thee  little  impident  maid !'  he  cried, 
'  a-laughen  at  I.  Be  I  sa  quare,  Miss 
Poll?' 

She   laughed   at   this  still  louder,  and, 
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putting  her  soft  head  on  one  side,  looked 
at  him  slyly  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

i  You  be  sa  quare,'  she  said,  with  the 
little  lisp  peculiar  to  all  her  family.  '  But 
there,  God  'ave  made  you,  and  we  bain't 
all  on  us  aloike.' 

*  That  we  bain't,'  assented  the  grand- 
mother. '  But  why  'aven'  thee  gi'ed  Mr. 
'Ahker  the  bestes  cop,  Polly,  my  dear? 
Thee  be  a  earless  maiden,  to  be  zure. 
You'll  'scuse  'er,  Mr.  'Ahker,  Oi  'ope.' 

1  Ay,  ma'am,'  said  Farmer  John,  f  she 
be  a  little  'eedless,  p'raps,  but  all  they 
yo'ng  vo'k  be.' 

"Tis  a  sweet,  pirty  zet,  Mr.  'Ahker, 
sir,'  said  the  grandmother,  pointing  to  a 
corner  cupboard  of  oak,  black  with  age. 
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in  which  a  collection  of  strange,  un- 
natural-looking china  animals  were  stored, 
and  some  teacups,  adorned  with  a  very 
sloping  shepherdess  tending  some  human- 
faced  sheep.  '  It  be  woold-fayshioned,'  she 
went  on,  'but  Oi  do  choice  it  turr'ble  well. 
'Twere  my  Grammer's  mothers,  'twere. 
My  mother  gi'ed  it  to  Oi.  Oi  don'  insult 
you,  sir,  by  a-speaken'  ov  it  ?' 

'  I  be  please'  to  year  'ee,  ma'am,'  an- 
swered Farmer  John.  'It  be  a  praper 
woold-fayshioned  zet.  There,  the  new 
chinay  bain't  'arf  so  pirty,  t'  moi  moind.' 

'Moren  they  be,  Mr.  'Ahker,'  assented 
the  grandmother.  { Oi  likes  'en,  Oi  do. 
But  there,  Oi  be  a  woold-fayshioned  wum- 
min  mesalf,  Oi  be.' 
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*  Will  'ee  'ave  zoome  mwoore,  Mr.  'Ah- 
ker  ?'  asked  Polly,  perceiving  that  he  had 
emptied  his  mug.  '  You've  a  lang,  cwold 
wahlk  avore  you,'  she  added,  smiling  at 
him,  till  he  caught  the  enchantment,  and 
answered  in  as  gay  a  tone  as  hers. 

*  Ay,  ay,  me  little  maid,  I'll  take  zoome 
mwoore.  'Tis  the  bestes  tay-kittle  brath 
iver  I  did  taste.' 

The  grandmother  looked  pleased. 

'  I'm  veared  we  do  insult  you  in  our 
plain  fettles.  But  there,  poor  vo'k,  Mr. 
'Ahker,  mus'  put  up  wi'  what  they  can 
git,  and  be  glad  they've  a-got  it,  sir.  But 
I  be  turr'ble  pleas'  you  do  'jay  it  zoo.' 

1  Do'ee  like  it,  naow  ?'  inquired  Polly, 
incredulously.     '  Do'ee,  Mr.  Jahn  ?' 
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He  laughed  again,  and  patted  her  hand. 

1  'Ees,  snaw !'  he  cried.  '  I  do  loike 
it's  much  's  I  do  loike  this  little  hand !' 

While  the  grandmother  busied  herself 
with  refilling  his  bowl,  he  patted  the  hand 
again,  to  Polly's  evident  amusement.  She 
scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  him,  whe- 
ther to  take  all  he  said  in  earnest,  or 
whether  to  regard  it  as  the  natural  utter- 
ance of  one  whom  all  the  village  pro- 
nounced to  be  insane.  There  was  that 
curious  look  in  his  eyes,  too,  which  his 
sister  shared.  Polly  determined  not  to 
think  about  it,  or  anything  else,  which 
is,  indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
wisest  thought  of  which  a  person  is  capable. 
So,  as  Mr.  John  rose  to  go,  she  gave  him 
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her  sweetest  smile  to  carry  home  as  a 
pleasant  remembrance  of  her. 

1  Good  noight,  sir,'  said  the  grandmother, 
with  a  respectful  curtsey. 

The  two  men — they  were  both  on  the 
floor  now — howled  out  some  unintelligible 
farewell.  The  little  girl  at  the  fishing 
net  had  not  once  looked  up,  but  had 
worked  diligently  and  quietly  all  the  time 
on  her  rough  stool.  For  the  net  must 
be  ready  to  carry  into  the  factory  the 
next  morning,  even  if  she  had  to  sit  up 
all  night  to  finish  it. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  tempest 
had  well-nigh  spent  itself,  when  Farmer 
John  got  outside.  He  looked  up  at  the 
still  lowering  heavens,  where  a  few  stars 
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were  struggling  out  of  the  blackness 
around. 

1  It  be  dark/  he  exclaimed  aloud,  '  an' 
it  be  starmy.  But  there  be  the  stars 
there  too.' 

The  thought  appeared  to  give  him 
comfort. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Visions  by  the  Fireside. 


HERE  was  no  supper   for  Farmer 
John,  returning  home  cold,  hun- 


gry, and  excited  with  the  events  of  the 
last  few  hours.  But  there  was  the  angry 
countenance  of  Miss  Hawker,  an  un- 
pleasant welcome  to  his  own  hearth,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

She   did  not  utter  a  word  in  reply   to 
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his  hasty  demand  as  to  what  she  meant 
by  having  nothing  ready,  but  sat  still  on 
her  chair,  staring  into  the  fire,  in  the 
same  attitude  in  which  she  had  remained 
ever  since  Mrs.  Em'ly  Gill's  departure  not 
long  before. 

'  Bain't  thee  a-gwain'  to  spake,  Lizzy  ?' 
asked  her  brother,  who,  if  she  had  her 
temper  sometimes,  as  she  expressed  it, 
may  certainly  be  allowed  to  have  had 
his  also.  'Because  I  wants  to  knaw 
what  thee  manes  by  a-dreamen'  over  t' 
voier,  'stead  o'  getten'  I  me  zupper?' 

A  long  silence  succeeded,  which  was 
broken  by  an  impatient  stamp  of  Farmer 
John's  foot,  as  he  rose  from  the  settle  to 
wait  upon  himself.     Upon  this  she  ejacu- 
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lated    slowly,    and     in    measured    tones, 

1  I  don'  wish  to  'ave  nothen'  to  zay  to 
you,  Jahn.' 

8  Nor  1  don'  wish  'en  neither,'  he  an- 
swered, angrily,  helping  himself  to  some 
bread  and  cheese  from  the  cupboard. 
'You'll  be  good  enough  to  kip  your 
tongue  to  yoursalf,  if  it  can't  be 
civil.' 

His  head  was  already  in  a  whirl,  and 
he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he 
said,  so  provoking  was  Miss  Hawker's 
stolid  attitude  at  that  moment. 

'  I  med  'ave  a-many  oncivil  words  to 
zay  to  you  yit,  avore  I've  a-done,'  began 
Miss  Lizzy  presently,  as  though  his  ad- 
monition  gave  her  the  strength  of  which 
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her  secret  indignation  had  till  then  robbed 
her.  '  Beloike,  tidden  quoite  convanient- 
loike  as  you  should  year  all  I've  a-got  to 
zay.  I'll  warr'nt  tidden,  any'ow.  But 
beloike  you  med  'ave  to  year  it  avore 
lang.' 

She  smiled  to  the  fire,  which  appeared 
to  have  a  subtle  sympathy  with  her 
wrongs. 

1  What  do  you  mane,  wummin  ?'  cried 
Farmer  John,  his  naturally  loud  voice 
almost  overwhelming,  as  it  rang  through 
the  low-ceiled  room,  and  made  queer 
echoes  in  the  great  chimney. 

1 What  I  do  zay,  in  coorse  !'  cried  his 
sister,  in  return ;  and  she  could  speak 
as   loudly   as   he.     '  Does  you  think  you 
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can  goo  beaten'  'baout  t'  street  be  noights, 
wi'  maidens  a-hangin'  raoun'  your  nick, 
wi'  out  I  a-knawen'  ov  it  ?  Vur  shame, 
Jahn  'Ahker,  vur  shame  !  If  our  poor 
mother  did  knaw  it  (which  for  certain 
she  do),  she'd  a'most  come  daown  vrom 
'Eb'n  wi'  anger  to  year  o'  sich  a  thing 
in  our  vam'ly.  An'  you,  what  'ave  made 
a  pramise,  or  zome  sich  rubbidge,  niver 
to  marr',  leas'  ov  all  to  goo  beaten'  'baout 
wi'  gurls,  what  idden  vet  to  eat  wi'  thik 
there  dag  !' 

She  had  wounded  him  in  his  deepest, 
most  sacred  feelings.  For  his  dead  mother 
was  a  sacred  memory,  which  might  not 
be  touched  with  coarse  or  profane  hands. 
He   scarcely  knew  how  tender  a  spot  it 
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was  till  he  felt  the  rough  clogs  trampling 
over  the  fair  flowers.  She  had  stung  his 
pride  also,  till  the  wound  smarted  and 
rankled.  And  she  had  stabbed  his  religi- 
ous feelings,  which  were  so  bound  up  with 
his  vow.  His  very  hair  bristled  with 
fury. 

But  that  reference  to  the  maiden,  the 
pure,  innocent  maiden !  He  had  just 
seen  her  waiting  on  her  grandmother  and 
himself,  with  a  smiling,  happy  face.  Did 
his  sisters  tongue  possess  the  power  to 
drive  that  bright  look  away  ?  What 
could  she  mean  ?  What  had  she  heard  ? 
He  himself  had  nothing  to  tell  ;  what 
could  others  have  to  tell  ? 

'Now    tell    me  'what    thee' ve   a-yeerd, 
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'Lizer,'  be  cried,  calling  her  for  the  first 
time  by  the  name  their  father  had  always 
used  when,  in  her  wilful,  younger  days, 
she  had  been  compelled  to  obey. 

His  utterance  of  her  name,  so  strangely 
like  the  dead  father's,  made  her  start. 
She  too  was  wearied  and  agitated,  and 
she  almost  quailed  before  the  burning 
light  in  his  eyes. 

1  Oh,  Jahn,  Jahn,  to  think  o'  thee  an' 
thik  girt  beas'ly ' 

'  Stop !  stop !'  he  cried,  seizing  both 
her  hands,  and  pressing  them  so  tightly 
in  his  that  she  nearly  screamed.  '  Goo 
an,'  he  said,  presently,  in  a  calmer  tone, 
releasing  her,  but  with  the  same  un- 
governable    fury     in     his    flushed     face. 
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1  What  mvvoore  'ave  thee  a-yeerd  ?' 
4  As  'ow  you  and  thik — thik  Polly 
Ma'sh ' — he  winced  as  she  uttered  the 
name  in  tones  of  unmingled  contempt. 
'  Thik  drhonkard's  da'hter  were  a-wahlken' 
'baout  togither  at  ten  'clack  be  noight. 
An'  you  a-kessen'  ov  she,  an'  she  a-hangen' 
raoun'  your  nick.  An'  you  wi'  your  arm 
raoun'  ov  she ;  an'  she  tucked  up  un'er 
your  coat.  An'  oh,  lawk  'a-mussy  me  ! 
I  don'  knaw  what  all  bezoide.' 

To  her  surprise  he  only  answered  by  a 
mocking  laugh,  whose  echoes  up  the  great 
chimney  were  so  ghostly  that  they  made 
her  tremble. 

'  An'  who've  a-twold  thee  all  that?'   he 
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asked,   fixing   her   with  his  burning  eyes. 

''Twere  Em'ly  Gill,'  she  answered. 
1  She  were  a-folleren'  be'oind,  an'  yeerd  an' 
zeed  it  all.  An'  'oo  knaws  'oo  med  ha'  bin 
a-folleren'  too  ?  Oh  !  lawk  'a-mussy  me  ! 
our  poor  mother  in  'Eb'n  !' 

She  bid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  loud  sobbing.  Farmer  John, 
without  appearing  to  hear  her,  took 
two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the 
room. 

The  old  clock  on  the  wall  struck 
twelve.  A  new  day  had  dawned  upon  the 
two,  but  they  did  not  know  it.  At  last  he 
came  quite  quietly  to  the  table,  and  stood 
musing  beside  it. 
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Miss  Hawker  turned  round,  and  eyed 
him  fearfully.  Her  glance  seemed  to 
furnish  him  with  words  in  which  to  frame 
his  thoughts.  He  struck  the  table  violent- 
ly with  his  clenched  fist. 

'  An  now,  Lizzy,  I  do  tell  thee  what  I've 
a-twold  thee  this  many  toimes.  I  don' 
care  what  they  zays,  and  what  they  don' 
zay.  Thee  years  it.  An'  now  thee  can 
goo  t'  bed.' 

Miss  Hawker  rose.  But  the  thought  of 
how  the  story  would  sound,  when  she 
repeated  it  to  Mrs.  Em'ly,  gave  her  the 
courage  to  cast  him  a  furious  look  as  she 
passed.  Then  she  slammed  the  door  be- 
hind her,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  her 
excellent  but  misunderstood  servant  had 
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done  not  long  before.  And  Farmer  John 
was  left  alone  to  battle  with  himself, 
while  the  early  shadows  of  the  coming 
morning  crept  up  the  wall,  and  the  fire- 
light danced  merrily  on  the  old-fashioned 
clock,  as  it  slowly  ticked  out  the  passing 
night. 

That  it  would  be  a  battle  was  evident ; 
and  for  a  time  it  appeared  as  though  he 
must  give  himself  over  to  the  raging  spirit 
that  seemed  to  rend  his  inner  man  in 
pieces.  His  sister  and  her  wrongs  faded 
from  his  mind  directly  the  door  closed 
upon  her.  Instead,  another  image  rose, 
and  filled  his  imagination  with  pictures  in- 
expressibly beautiful,  yet  tormenting.  It 
was  a  torment  and  a  delight   at  the  same 
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time,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  long 
kitchen,  his  footsteps  making  strange 
echoes  in  the  quiet  house,  and  his  figure 
casting  the  weirdest  shadows  upon  the 
walls,  where  the  firelight  played.  He  heard 
aud  saw  nothing  around  him  ;  and  yet  all 
the  place  was  peopled,  and  even  crowded, 
with  faces  and  forms.  They  were  surely 
familiar  too.  He  must  have  seen 
them  before,  and  have  forgotten  how 
fair  and  enchanting  they  were.  When 
had  he  seen  them  ? 

As  these  thoughts  forced  themselves 
upon  him,  he  stood  still  and  pondered. 
The  grey  light  of  early  morning  crept  up 
and  up  the  wall,  and  the  faggots,  burnt- 
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out  and  hollow,  fell  with  a  sudden  crash 
that  roused  the  sleeping  dogs.  He  was 
standiug  near  the  window  that  looked  out 
on  the  hill  behind  the  house  ;  but  he  did 
not  notice  it,  only  thought,  and  thought, 
and  wondered.  And  then  he  walked  up 
and  down  again,  and,  as  he  wondered  still, 
the  faces  and  figures  passed  again  before 
his  eyes. 

Formerly  they  had  been  voiceless,  but 
now  they  spoke.  In  low  silvery  tones, 
to  be  sure,  but  he  heard  them,  and  he 
stopped  to  listen.  This  time  it  was  beside 
the  dying  fire,  and  the  voices  came  whis- 
pering down  the  great  chimney  like  the 
summer  breezes.     He    threw    himself   on 
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the  settle,  and  leaned  towards  the  embers, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

What  the  message  was  he  scarcely 
understood.  But  the  words  were  fami- 
liar, like  the  faces.  It  seemed  to  him  it 
was  a  message  from  his  dead  mother,  but 
it  was  not  her  face  that  he  saw. 

Suddenly  tbe  visions  seemed  to  vanish 
in  the  ascending  smoke.  He  started  to 
his  feet,  and  this  time  he  was  conscious 
of  his  surroundings — of  the  dying  fire, 
the  dogs,  and  the  creeping  daylight — con- 
scious, too,  of  what  he  had  just  seen,  and 
curious  as  to  what  it  might  be.  He  knew 
now  how  it  was  that  the  faces  were  so 
familiar.  He  had,  indeed,  seen  them 
before,  but  years  and  years  ago,  when  he 
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was  a  boy,  a  dreamy,  strange  boy.  And 
he  had  told  his  mother  about  them,  and 
she  had  kissed  him,  and  prayed  for  him. 
That  was  all  he  recollected,  it  was  so 
very  long  ago.  And  how  strange  it 
was  .... 

As  he  pondered,  a  sudden  realization 
of  the  present,  and  of  himself,  rolled  over 
his  soul  like  a  great  overwhelming  wave. 
Where  was  he,  and  what  had  he  been 
doing  ?  What  had  he  drifted  into  ?  He 
drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  tried  to 
think.  But  his  brain  refused  to  act.  He 
could  see  only  one  thing,  one  picture, 
beautiful  as  the  blooming  rose  that  peeped 
through  the  lattice.  He  got  up,  and 
walked  up  and  down   again.     He  saw  it 
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still.  It  walked  with  him  ;  its  head  leaned 
on  his  shoulder;  the  eyes — oh,  how  soft 
and  trusting ! — looked  into  his.  He  might 
gaze  into  them  as  long  as  he  liked  now. 

He  returned  to  the  fire,  and  sank  on 
the  settle  again.  But  the  face  lay  on  his 
bosom,  and  his  hand  was  stroking  the 
silken  hair.  It  was  a  fairer  vision  than 
those  haunting  faces.  How  its  trusting 
look  sank  into  his  heart,  like  refreshing 
rain  into  a  thirsty  soil !  It  had  a  hand, 
too,  a  cold,  trembling  hand.  But  he 
knew  that  his  was  chafing  it,  tenderly  and 
lovingly,  and  he  felt  it  glow  and  nestle 
trustfully  in  his  strong  grasp. 

Then   the  face   shone  at  him  from  the 
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fire,  and  the  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Then 
it  sank  in  the  falling  embers,  and  peeped 
at  him  again  through  the  ascending  smoke. 
It  was  vanishing  again,  and  he  held  out 
both  his  arms  to  stay  it,  with  the  passion- 
ate  exclamation  of  a  name.  The  name 
echoed  drearily  up  the  huge  chimney.  Did 
it  mock  him  ?  How  sweet,  how  fair  a  face  ! 
What  loving,  trusting  eyes !  How  the 
little  hand  seemed  to  fit  into  his,  as 
though  his  were  its  natural  resting- 
place  ! 

'Oh!  Polly,  Polly,  Polly!'  he  cried 
again,  and  the  echoes  repeated,  '  Polly, 
Polly,  Polly  P 

'  I  do  lawve  thee,  lass — I  do  lawve  thee 
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mwoore  nor  I  do  lawve  mine  oan  loife. 
Oh  !  come,  Polly,  come  !' 

His  head  sank  again  on  his  hands.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  slept  there  by  the 
dying  fire,  with  his  eyes  widely  open, 
gazing  at  the  haunting  face  of  Polly.  Per- 
haps he  dreamed  too.  And  his  dream 
took  possession  of  him  with  a  power  not 
to  be  withstood. 

It  was,  and  must  be  so.  What  was  life, 
what  was  work  ?  What  meaning  would  it 
have  years  after  ?  And  death  must  come, 
as  the  preacher  had  said.  And  love  was 
eternal ;  it  could  never  die.  It  had  taken 
possession  of  his  being.  He  would  die, 
when  it  died  within  him.     God  had  sent 
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it.  God  was  his  Father;  He  had  made 
him  as  he  was.     And  God  was  love. 

And  Polly  ?     She  was  ...  . 

How  dear  he  scarcely  knew,  till  the  re- 
membrance of  his  vow  flashed  upon  him 
like  a  ray  of  lightning  across  a  black 
sky. 

His  vow  ?  He  could  not  break  it !  It 
was  sacred  as  that  love.  But  he  would 
not  break  it.  Why  should  he  ?  Could  he 
not  love,  and  still  not  break  it?  He 
would  not  break  it.  Never.  And  he 
would  love.  He  would  give  himself  over 
entirely  from  that  moment  to  that  over- 
whelming force,  against  which  he  had 
vainly  tried  to  struggle  these  long,  dreary 
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weeks.  They  had  not  been  altogether 
dreary.  He  remembered  some  sunshine. 
How  brightly  it  had  shone  !  And  again 
the  face  smiled  at  him,  with  an  enchant- 
ment that  overcame  him  altogether.  And 
the  little  hand  took  his,  and  led  him  away, 
away,  far  away,  he  knew  not  whither, 
over  meadows  green  and  golden.  And 
the  Father  in  heaven  looked  down,  and 
smiled  upon  them,  and  on  and  on  they 
wandered,  it  might  be  for  evermore  .  .  . 

The  first  rosy  streaks  of  dawn  were 
tinting  the  cold,  night  sky.  The  King  of 
the  Morning  was  awake ;  soon  he  would 
arise,  and  with  his  '  ray-brush '  daub  the 
earth  with  freshly-glistening  colours.  The 
dew  lay  thick  upon  the  ground.     It  would 
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be  a  glorious  day  after  the  tempest  of  last 
night. 

Farmer  John  watched  the  brilliant 
colours  spreading,  and  spreading,  and 
softening  over  the  green  hill.  The  day 
had,  perhaps,  also  dawned  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

'Millier  is  druv  to  spake. 


HE  vanishing  crimson  of  sunset 
still  painted  the  little  Apple- 
combe  valley,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
clambering  roses  came  in  through  the 
open  study-window.  The  Vicar  leaned 
on  the  wide  sill,  and  looked  out  on  the 
green  hill  opposite. 

The    air  was   full    of    mingled    country 
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sounds,  but  to  him  it  seemed  quiet  and 
very  peaceful.  For  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  two  months'  tour  abroad, 
and  he  now  felt  the  calm  repose  and 
stillness  of  his  surroundings  particularly 
soothing  and  inviting,  after  the  noise 
and  busy  traffic  of  cities.  It  was  also 
conducive  to  thought  and  study,  and  the 
Vicar  had  come  back  to  the  quiet  coun- 
try parish  with  many  thoughts  stirring 
in  his  mind.  Ambition  had  once  more 
mastered  him,  and,  with  a  large  box  of 
German  books,  he  had  brought  back  the 
determination  to  embark  another  little 
ship  on  the  wide  ocean  of  literature, 
and  see  if,  after  some  storms  and  much 
perilous    sailing    among    the    critics,    he 
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could  not  land  it  in  the  desired  haven, 
and  there  deposit  his  cargo  of  precepts 
for  the  elevation  and  good  of  his  fellow  - 
creatures. 

His  mind  dwelt  much  on  his  new  ven- 
ture this  evening.  And  the  sweet  air, 
that  ever  and  again  made  bold  to  kiss 
his  brow,  was  as  helpful  to  him  now,  as 
the  absence  of  noise  and  hurry  would 
be,  when  he  had  begun  his  projected 
work. 

It  was  a  great  venture,  if  a  new  one, 
and  he  would  risk  much  in  it.  Even 
the  sure  prospect  of  being  attacked  as 
unorthodox  by  his  fellow-labourers  in 
the  Church  should  not  deter  him ;  nor, 
what   he   still   more  dreaded,    the  chance 
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of  being  praised  and  recommended  to 
others,  still  more  ignorant,  as  the  disciple 
of  some  of  those  pullers-down  of  all  he 
held  most  sacred.  And  to  these  pullers- 
down,  in  Mr.  Wentworth's  opinion, 
there  remained  nothing  wherewith  to 
build  up. 

It  was  long  past  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  voices  and  laughter  of  the  reapers 
came  in  subdued  murmurs  from  the 
cornfields  near.  They  were  making 
merry  over  unlimited  cider,  for  the  har- 
vest was  pronounced  to  be  a  good  one, 
even  by  the  richest  farmers.  The  voices 
roused  the  Vicar  from  his  reverie. 

They  were  the  voices  of  those  few 
sheep  of  his,  alone  in  the  wilderness,  he 
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thought.  His  mind  at  once  filled  with 
ideas  concerning  them.  Poor,  blind, 
ignorant  people !  How  strange  that 
there  should  exist  in  this  enlightened 
age  beings  so  miserable  and  down-trod- 
den !  Could  it  be  possible  that  there 
was  a  district  inhabited  bj  some  thou- 
sand and  more  people,  all  of  whom  were 
at  the  mercy  of  one  man,  and  he  an 
absentee  landlord,  who  governed  by  depu- 
ties as  low  and  ignorant  as  his  tenants  ? 
Poor,  wretched  creatures ! 

What  would  not  Mr.  Wentworth  have 
done  for  them  ?  He  would  have  willingly 
laid  down  his  life,  if  he  could  have  bene- 
fitted them  by  the  sacrifice.  But  he  found 
it  so  difficult  to  impress  this  upon  their 
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minds.  It  was,  indeed,  so  difficult  to  im- 
press anything  at  all.  And  yet  they  had 
all  immortal  souls  ;  they  had  as  much  claim 
to  immortality  as  he  had.  A  difficult 
doctrine  this  for  many  to  believe.  But 
not  for  Mr.  Wentworth.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  make  them  grasp  this 
fact,  and  how  to  awaken  a  desire  for  the 
higher  and  the  better  in  a  herd  of  uncul- 
tured rustics,  who  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  worked  till  it  set,  and  whose  only 
fear  was  the  law,  as  represented  by  a 
few  hard-drinking,  disreputable  quibblers 
in  Flaxton,  who  purchased  the  command 
of  their  victims'  consciences  by  threatening 
the  contents  of  their  pockets. 

They  really  had  not  time  for  religion. 
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And  the  religion  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
had  doled  out  to  them  on  Sundays  had 
been  like  the  uncomfortable  respectability, 
which  oppresses  a  villager,  when  he 
squeezes  himself  into  his  shining  and 
ill-fitting  black  suit,  and  sits  miserable 
during  the  long  hours  of  service,  only 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  to-morrow 
must  come,  and  the  suit  and  respectability 
be  restored  once  more  by  his  wife  to  the 
huge  oaken  chest. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  not  been  slow  to 
recognise  how  entirely  he  had  failed  in 
reaching  his  hearers'  hearts,  spite  of  their 
apparently  absorbed  attention  to  his  dis- 
courses.     He    had    tried    these    strange 
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evangelists,  who  clothed  the  truths  they 
uttered  in  such  extraordinary  garments. 
He  had  heard  of  many  so-called  '  awaken- 
ings and  conversions/  And  he  had  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  two  months 
to  study  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ment, and  to  reflect  upon  them  at  his 
leisure. 

In  going  away,  he  had  entrusted  the 
superintendence  of  the  meetings  to  the 
evangelist  Bush.  Nor  had  he  failed  to 
report  to  the  Vicar  ever  and  anon  the 
success  of  the  mission  at  Applecombe. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  pity  that  the  Vicar 
should  have  felt  himself  obliged  to  go 
and  study  Hebrew  with  a  Rabbi  in  Ger- 
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many  for  two  months,  just  as  the  people 
in  his  parish  were  being  moved,  apparent- 
ly for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  But 
no  doubt  the  world  would  ultimately  bene- 
fit by  the  Yicar's  researches  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancients.  And  he  had  left, 
during  his  absence,  an  excellent  young 
Low-Church  curate,  worn  out  with  town 
work,  to  read  prayers  and  preach  pseudo- 
rural  sermons,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
Euth. 

There  was  one  man  besides,  the  Vicar 
had  mused,  whom  he  could  implicitly 
trust — the  only  man,  indeed,  whom  he 
could  trust.  This  was  Farmer  John 
Hawker,  his  own  churchwarden,  whom 
he   had  begged   to  attend   the    meetings, 
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and  write  him  an  accurate  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  evangelists  every  now 
and  then.  Mr.  Wentworth  had  received 
but  one  short  letter  soon  after  his  de- 
parture for  Bonn.  But  he  judged,  and 
rightly,  that  writing  of  any  description 
was  not  the  favourite  occupation  of  Far- 
mer John.  He  accordingly  made  himself 
very  happy  in  studying  these  few  and 
eminently  characteristic  lines,  received 
one  hot  summer's  day,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  utter  strangers,  and  when 
Farmer  John's  hand  was  almost  like  that 
of  a  welcome  friend. 

He  drew  out  the  thin  sheet  now,  and 
glanced  at  the  firm,  copper-plate  hand 
which  covered  it. 
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4  Rummerwoods,  August  4th. 

'  Reverend  Sir, 

'  In  answer  to  your  kind 
letter,  T  beg  to  say  all  well  as  when  you 
left.  Mr.  Cassel  is  generally  liked,  a 
crowded  Church  and  very  attentive  con- 
gregation yesterday  morning — subject : 
Ruth  and  Boaz. 

1  The  meetings  are  going  on  as  usual. 

'With  regard  to  the  Feast,  it  is  the 
quietest  ever  I  knew.  I  hear  the  Pub- 
licans are  crying  out  because  the  Mission 
is  about. 

c  The  Mission  Lasses  have  had  a  letter 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  leave 
on  the  5th,  but  they  know  not  where  their 
next  station  will  be,  or  who  is  coming  to 
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Flaxton.  A  man  is  expected.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  are  progressing,  if  slowly, 
very  sure ;  the  people  are  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  and  hope  you  will  return  much 
stronger.  A  dreadful  night  of  thunder 
and  lightning  on  Saturday,  but  a  beautiful 
day  this.  The  parish  unites  in  sending 
their  best  wishes  to  you. 
'  I  beg  to  remain, 
1  Reverend  Sir, 

1  Yours  faithfully, 

'  John  Hawker. 

1  To  the  Eev.  E.  Wentworth.' 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  kept  the  letter  in 
his  coat  pocket,  along  with  some  dozen 
and   more.     For  one  of   his   peculiarities 
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was  a  scruple  about  tearing  up  any  writ- 
ten communication  whatever. 

Farmer  John  spoke  of  'a  crowded 
church  and  very  attentive  congregation/ 
The  parish,  then,  was  doing  well,  per- 
haps even  better  than  he  had  expected. 
He  had  only  returned  home  that  after- 
noon, and,  beyond  a  few  kind  words  to 
Mrs.  Cosens  and  the  faithful  Herbert,  he 
had  asked  no  questions.  As  the  thought 
of  the  parish  and  his  people  drove  away 
every  other  consideration  from  his  mind, 
he  rose,  and  shutting  the  window,  for 
the  air  felfc  chilly  to  him,  he  rang  the 
bell,  and  resolved  to  glean  some  intelli- 
gence from  his  obliging  housekeeper. 

She  entered  soon  after  with  a  respect- 
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ful  curtsey,  and  retired  with  some  re- 
luctance when  he  desired  her  to  fetch 
her  husband  also.  She  had  been  hoping 
for  an  interview  of  the  kind  now  in  pros- 
pect, and  ''Erb  were  zure  to  zay  the 
wrong  thing.'  However,  she  '  thanked 
the  Lard  she  had  al'ays  enough  stringth 
to  contradic'  'e.' 

When  the  Vicar  saw  the  two  before 
him,  a  hundred  questions  sprang  to  his 
lips.  But  the  desire  of  communicating 
his  new  plans  for  the  good  of  the  parish 
made  him  resolve  to  keep  these  for 
another  time.  So,  after  receiving  an 
excellent  report  of  the  cows,  pigs,  pony, 
and  other  animals,  about  whom  Mr.  Went- 
worth   was  kuown  to  speak  so  learnedly 
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to  his  town  friends — although  shrewd 
Herbert  and  his  wife  suspected  he  knew 
1  nowt  'bout  the  bastes,' — Mr.  Wentworth 
began  to  describe  to  his  wondering  lis- 
teners the  charms  and  attractions  of  a 
model  Moravian  settlement,  which  it  had 
been  his  good-fortune  to  visit  during  his 
travels  abroad. 

'  I  wish  I  saw  our  parish  like  that  one,' 
he  said,  his  grey  eyes  kindliug,  and  the 
radiant  smile  illuminating  his  sallow  coun- 
tenance. '  I  assure  you  it  was  a  perfect 
delight  to  be  amongst  such  people. 
There  was  not  one  public-house  in  the 
district,  and  they  were  all  like  brothers. 
There  were  no  rich  and  no  poor.  When 
one  of   their   number   died,   they  all   put 
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on  white  to  go  to  the  funeral,  in  token 
of  rejoicing  that  one  of  them  had  left 
this  sorrowful  world  for  the  everlasting 
rest/ 

The  Yicar  looked  out  on  the  peaceful 
green  hill  opposite,  and  involuntarily 
exclaimed, 

1  Why  should  not  this  beautiful  valley 
of  ours  be  also  an  abode  of  peace  and 
joy,  like  Friedensort,  which  is  not  half 
so  lovely  a  spot  ?  To  think  of  living 
amongst  those  whose  only  desire  is  to 
help  each  other  in  doing  good  !  Why,  in 
that  settlement  of  nearly  five  hundred 
people  there  is  not  one  who  would  be 
heard  to  utter  a  profane  word ;  and  so 
honest     are    they,     that    there     are     no 
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bolts  on  the  doors.     Nor  lias    there  ever 
been  known  to  be  a  robbery.' 

Herbert  Cosens,  the  Vicar's  honest 
gardener,  had  continued  to  stare  his 
master  incredulously  in  the  face  while 
he  spoke.  He  had  not  quite  understood 
all  Mr.  Wentworth  had  said,  but  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech  appealed  to  his 
imagination  most  powerfully. 

1  'T  mus'  be  a  quare  place,  sir,'  he  said, 
with  a  short,  incredulous  laugh. 

But  Amelia,  fearing  the  imprudence  of 
her  lord's  tongue,  hastily  interposed.  She 
had  been  apparently  listening  also,  with 
an  absorbed  air.  But  in  reality  her 
thoughts  were  far  away.  Had  she  not 
many,   and    far   stranger,   things  to  com- 
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municate  ?  and  what  had  honest  folk 
'  what  worked  for  their  liven'  to  do  wi' 
vo'k  what  wore  whoite  'stead  o'  black, 
which  they  ought  to  ha'  bin  ashamed  on  ?' 

'You  'ol'  your  tongue,  'Erb,'  she  said, 
imperiously.  'What  be  you  a-asken'  ques- 
tions vur  ?     What  do  you  knaw  ?' 

Now  Herbert  had  asked  no  questions  till 
now,  when  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
demanding  of  the  Vicar  whether,  '  the 
leven'  was  chape  in  thik  there  place  ?' 

'  Oh  very,'  answered  Mr.  Wentworth, 
delighted  at  the  question.  '  But  the  poor 
people  don't  fare  as  well  as  you.  Their 
food  is  very  coarse,  and  they  eat  black 
bread.  Which,  I  daresay,  you  have  never 
seen.' 
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The  idea  of  black  bread  presented  so 
many  questions  to  the  mind  of  Herbert, 
that  his  brain  was  in  danger  of  giving  way 
with  them.  Visions  of  niggers  being  chas- 
tised, such  as  he  had  seen  on  penny  illus- 
trated tracts,  flashed  across  his  memory. 

1  Black  bread,  sir !'  he  cried,  in  spite 
of  his  wife's  frowns.  '  An'  be  it  that  as 
turns  'em  black  ?' 

The  Vicar  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh,  and, 
leaning  back  in  his  cane  arm-chair,  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  Friedensort  and  its 
inhabitants  with  such  eloquence  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  black  bread,  Herbert 
Cosens  would  have  offered  to  accompany 
his  master  thither  whenever  he  should  be 
so  inclined. 
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'  I  have  always  had  great  leanings  to- 
wards the  Moravians,'  continued  the  Vicar, 
a  thoughtful  expression  coming  over  his 
face.  He  sighed  at  some,  perhaps  pain- 
fully tender,  recollection.  c  How  sweet, 
and  gentle,  and  holy  the  sisters  are  !  Like 
a  band  of  Madonnas.  Ah  well !  We  have 
to  give  in  sooner  or  later.  Well,  Mrs. 
Cosens,'  suddenly  noticing  the  curious 
smile,  which  played  round  Amelia's  mouth, 
'  how  has  the  parish  been  going  on  since 
I  went  away  ?  I  wonder  if  any  of  you 
have  missed  me,  except  this  dear  little 
creature.' 

He  bestowed  a  tender  smile  on  the 
sleeping  dog  on  the  window-sill,  which,  as 
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if  by  instinct,  wagged  its  tail  without 
opening  its  eyes. 

'  Oi  do  zay  as  'ow  it  be  'oigh  toime  you 
be  corned  back  whoam,  sir,'  answered  the 
gardener's  wife,  in  the  determined  tones 
of  one  who  will  speak  out,  though  she 
might  die  for  it  the  next  moment.  '  There, 
Oi  did  tell  'Erb  the  very  zame  las'  noight, 
Oi  did.     Didden  Oi,  'Erb  ?' 

She  turned  upon  her  husband  a  fiercely 
glittering  eye,  whose  glance  defied  con- 
tradiction.    Herbert  meekly  said, 

1  'Ees,  'Millier,  you  ded.' 

'  Ay,  'Erb  do  knaw,  'e  do,'  continued 
Mrs.  Cosens,  speaking  fast,  and  with 
great  emphasis.  '  'E  've  a-yeerd,  too, 
what  Oi've  a-yeerd.    There,  'tis  awful,  'tis, 
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what  zome  v'oks  do  tell  on.  An'  where 
it  be  true  or  not,  God  Almighty  do  knaw, 
'E  do.' 

The  Yicar  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  gentle  Mora- 
vian sisters  still  shed  a  soothing  light 
over  the  darkening  path,  and  he  mur- 
mured : 

1  Ah,  well !  this  place  might  be  differ- 
ent. We  want  example,  that's  what  we 
want — example  to  live  what  we  preach.' 

Mrs.  Cosens  had  only  caught  the  last 
word  of  this  murmured  speech,  but  it 
served  her  purpose  excellently  well.  She 
also  was  determined  to  have  her  say 
out.  And  what  match  were  even  twenty 
Vicars  against  Amelia  when,   to   use  her 
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own  words,  she  '  were  druv  to  spake '  ? 
1  Preach  ?'  she  demanded,  with  lofty 
scorn.  '  Ay,  preach — that's  where  'tis. 
Zome  vo'k  do  preach  what  bain't  vit 
to  'old  a  Common  Prayer-book.  The 
screechen'  an'  the  'olleren'  what  Oi've  a- 
yeerd  do  goo  on  up  t'  school-'ouse  be 
mwoore  loike  the  squailen'  o'  pegs  t'  Fair 
nor  e'er  a  preachen'.  Not  that  Oi've  a-got 
anythen'  'gainst  they  as  preaches  praper- 
like.  But  oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  sir,  if  you 
did  knaw  what  'ave  a-gone  on  there  till 
woone  'clack  in  t'  marnen',  zince  you've 
a-bin  gane,  wi'  thik  there  Varmer  Jahn, 
as  they  do  call  'en,  an'  they  Rha'ilwa}^ 
vo'k,  a'most  make  me  stummick  turn  to 
year  the  people  in   the  par'sh  tell  on  it. 
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But  there,  poor  man,  'e  don'  knaw  what 
'e  da  do,  Oi've  a-yeerd  tell.  'Tis  awful 
work,  't  is.' 

' Who?  What?'  cried  the  bewildered 
Vicar.  He  pointed  to  a  chair,  into  which 
Mrs.  Cosens  sank,  warning  her  husband 
at  the  same  time  by  a  glance  of  her  eye 
to  remain  where  he  was,  and  to  stand  by 
her,  should  she  require  it. 

1  Why,  there,  sir,'  she  began,  '  it  be  'is 
oan  zister  as  'ave  a-twold  Oi,  zoo  what 
can  Oi  zay  mwoore  nor  Oi  years?  'Twere 
woone  day,  a  Zunday  ev'nen',  Oi  b'iieve,  sa 
vur's  Oi  do  remimber,  which  Oi  woulden 
tell  a  loie  for  all  the  goold  you  could  give 
me.  Miss  'Ahker,  she  comes  in  for  a  res' 
loike.     She  were  toired  wi'  wahlken'  vrom 
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Flax'on.  She  da  goo  to  the  Wisley-vo'ks, 
meeten'.  There,  Oi  don  knaw  what  they 
do  call  'en.  An'  she  were  vit  to  drap. 
An'  she  zays,  zays  she,  "  May  Oi  zit  daown 
vur  a  minert,  Mrs.  Cosens ;  Oi  be  sa  toired," 
an'  she  looked  turr'ble  plain.  Zoo  Oi  zays, 
zays  Oi,  "Miss  'Ahker,  ma'am,  you  do 
look  that  plain,  Oi  be  aveared  you  do  en- 
jay  your  'ealth  bad,  ma'am."  An'  then 
she  a-gits  up  an'  shakes  'er  'ead,  an'  then 
she  zits  daown  agen,  an'  begins  to  croy 
loike,  vit  to  breek  your  'art.  An'  then 
she  tells  Oi  'ow  'er  brother,  that's  Mister 
Jahn — Varmer  Jahn,  as  they  do  call  'en 
in  the  par'sh — do  goo  on  that  shameful, 
vit  to  breek  'er  'art,  what  al'ays  lawved 
'en  vrom  a  choile.     There,  'e  do  beat  the 
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rhoads  all  day  wi'  they  Rhailway  vo'k, 
a-zingen'  an'  a-bolleren'  wi'  maidens,  an* 
all  zarts,  'baout  the  street  be  noight.  'E 
do  niver  look  near  the  varm,  an'  what 
wi'  ship-rhot,  an'  'arves'-toime,  it  be  all 
gwain'  to  rhack  and  rhuin.  Which  ivery- 
woone  do  knaw.  An'  ne'er  a  shillen's 
a-gane  into  'er  pahcket  vur  six  mont' 
come  the  zeb'nteenth  o'  Ziptimber ;  vur 
iverythen'  what  'e  do  'arn,  an'  that  be 
precious  little,  da  goo  to  thik  there  girt, 
strappen'  maid,  Polly  Ma'sh,  an'  'er 
Grammer.' 

Mrs.  Cosens  paused  an  instant  for 
breath,  and  then  continued,  still  faster, 
but  in  a  lower  tone, 

'  'Ees,   an'  they  do  zay  as  'ow  it  be  all 
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lang  o'  thik  there  gurl,  'Eb'nly  Polly, 
they  do  call  'er.  She  what  do  boide 
daown  wi'  'er  Grammer,  nex'  dour  but 
wooue  to  Mrs.  Tolley,  the  clerk's  woife. 
An'  she  do  zay  as  'ow  'e  be  al'ays  there, 
a-maken'  o'  prisents  to  the  Grammer, 
an'  a-boiden  there  be  noights.  Oh,  'tis 
dreadful,  'tis.  An'  'e  what  did  use  to 
wahlk  sa  sinsible-loike  wi'  you  arter  Church 
in  t'  garden,  which  'ave  a-hurted  'Erb 
turr'ble — b'lieve  it  'ave.  An'  thik  there 
gurl  be  al'ays  a-hangen'  'baout  wi'  'en, 
an'  niver  do  a  stitch  o'  wark.  There, 
she've  a-got  noo  shame,  she  'aven',  the 
girt,  beas'ly  theng,  noo  mwoore  nor  a 
reg'lar  bad  woone.  Bain't  vit  vur  hones' 
wummin  to  go  wi'  'er,  they  do  zay.     She 
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do  come  to  Church  wi'  'eD,  she  do,  an' 
the  vo'k  do  laff  an'  p'int  at  'em  as  they 
do  goo  arm-in-arm  drough  t'  vellage. 
"  Thik  woold  Vicar's  churchwarden  an' 
'is  lass,"  I've  a-jeerd  'en  zay  many  toimes, 
an'  p'int  at  'en  an'  laff  dreadful.  But 
there,  poor  man,  it  be  the  Divil  for  cer- 
tain what  ha'  a-done  it.  For  zome  vo'k 
do  zay  as  'ow  'e  an'  the  Divil,  that's 
Zatan,  be  woold  frien's,  what  use'  to 
be  took  dreadful  when  a  hinfan',  an'  'is 
mother  an'  'is  vaither  what  coulclen  'old 
'en,  an'  'e  a  babe.  You  tell,  'Erb,  what 
'appened  las'  Zunday  to  Church — a'most 
make  me  stummick  vail  daown  wi'  thenken' 
on't.  'Erb  were  there,  I  waddeu,  but  I 
yeerd  a-many  tell  on't.' 

12 
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What  would  come  next?  the  Vicar 
thought.  Each  word  had  been  like  a 
fresh  stab.  He  would  not  believe  it. 
And  yet  an  impression,  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  resist,  was  being  slowly 
forced  upon  his  mind. 

*  Why,  there/  said  Herbert,  nothing 
loth  to  join  in  the  conversation,  and 
speaking  with  the  impartiality  of  an  eye- 
witness. '  I've  a-got  nothen'  'gainst  'en. 
A  good  'nough  chap  vur  I.  Did 
al'ays  answer  civil  when  1  spoke  wi'  'en. 
'Twere  to  Church.  The  cureate  were 
jus'  rheaden'  o'  the  zecon  lesson 
when ' 

'  No,  'tworen't,'  interrupted  Amelia, 
who    had    recovered    herself    at  the  first 
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sound  of  her  husband's  voice.  '  'Twere 
in  the  Creed,  Oi  yeerd  Mrs.  Tolley  tell  on 
it.' 

1  No,  'twadden,'  retorted  Herbert,  '  Mrs. 
Tolley  wadden  there.' 

'.There,  Oi   woulden'    ha'   b'lieved    it!' 
cried  Mrs.   Cosens,   determined   to  drown 
her  lord's  voice  this  time.     '  As  'ow  you'd 
ha'  twold  a  loie,  'Erb.     But   you'll  'scuse 
'en,  sir,  as  'tworen't  meant.     'Twere  in  the 
Creed,  'twere,  tbey   was   all   a-zayen'  o'  't, 
the  choir  up   in  t'  gall'ry.     An'  Mr.  Jabn 
were  a-zitten'  be  the  gall'ry  dour,  a-kippeu' 
o'  the  lads  in  arder,  when   all  on  a  zud- 
den  there  were  a  girt  screamen'-like  yeerd. 
An'  Mr.  Jahn  did  vail  daown,  a-voamen'  at 
the  maouth,  like  as  'e  med  bin  a  mad  dag. 
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'Twere  a  zart  o'  vit,  zome  did  zay.  An' 
vour  men  coulden  a-'old  'en,  'e  wore  sa 
Strang.  An'  then  'e  did  goo  quoite  whoite 
and  steff-like,  wi'  'is  'an's  a-clasped,  an' 
'is  oiyes  a-staren'  that  woild,  'twere  vit 
to  vroighten  a'-woone  out  o'  's  wits,  it 
were,  an'  a-tahlken'  all  the  toime.  An' 
'e've  a-bin  like  that  iver  zince,  Oi  did 
year.' 

She  stopped,  and  drew  a  little  closer 
to  the  Vicar,  as  though  she  had  some 
soothing  balm  to  administer  to  his  wound- 
ed mind. 

'  But  there,  where  it  be  a  vit,  the  zame 
as  what  'e  did  'ave  as  a  hinfan',  or  where 
it  be  lawve,  Oi  don'  knaw.  But  Oi've 
a-yeerd   as  'ow  thik  there  Polly,  as  they 
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do  call  'er,  be  wi'  'en  be  day  an'  be  noight. 
An'  'e  can't  a-bear  'er  out  o'  'is  soight. 
'E  do  loie  on  's  bed,  an'  call  'er  if  she  da 
goo  'way.  Oi've  a-yeerd  'en  mesalf .  Oi  ded 
goo  up  jus'  to  zee  'en  woone  day  this  wik. 
An'  there  were  Miss  'Ahker  a-croyen'  an' 
a-zobben',  an'  thik  Polly  there  be  the  bed, 
wi'  Mr.  Jahn's  'ead  a-lyen'  on  'er  shoulder, 
an'  'e  a-staren'  zoo,  an'  a-tahlken  sa  quare- 
loike,  oh,  'twere  all  zarts  1  There,  Oi  did 
year  'en  a-zayen' :  "  Poll,  Poll,  Poll,  my 
dear.  Where  be  'ee,  Poll?  Poll,  Polly, 
Polly,  me  lawve."  Zoo  'e  did  goo  an  all 
the  toime.  There,  'tis  thik  there  gurl, 
woone  do  zay,  an'  'nother  do  zay  as  'ow  'tis 
the  vits,  an'  some  the  Divil,  what's  Zatan. 
There,    I    don'    knaw  which   it  be !     But 
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Miss  'Abker,  sir,  she've  a-took  on  turr'ble. 
An'  she  be  a-comen'  daown  to  zee  you 
this  very  noight.  She  twold  Oi  she  mus' 
come  an'  zee  you  'baout  it,  'cause  you  did 
knaw  Mr.  Jahn  bitter  nor  ne'er  a  'oone 
else.' 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Miss  Hawker  consults  the  Vicar. 


SlF*  WENTWORTH  had  at  first 
sfiflsial  scarcely  realised  what  he  was 
hearing.  It  was  something  about  Farmer 
John,  he  knew;  and  that  it  was  against 
Farmer  John  he  had  suspected  the  in- 
stant Mrs.  Cosens  opened  the  subject.  He 
had  during  the  course  of  his  life  experi- 
enced   so    many    severe     disappointments 
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with  regard  to  dearly-loved  friends,  that 
his  feelings  were  unusually  sensitive  on 
this  point.  So  the  instant  Farmer  John's 
name  was  mentioned,  the  conviction 
that  this  new,  strange,  and  delightful 
friendship  was  about  to  crumble  away 
before  him,  was  forced  upon  his 
mind. 

The  man,  whom  he  had  thought  so  up- 
right and  trustworthy,  such  a  hero  of 
moral,  as  well  as  of  physical,  strength, 
was,  after  all,  just  like  the  rest.  He 
could  not  keep  himself  from  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  by  which  Farmer  John's  charac- 
ter must  suffer,  directly  the  breath  of  sus- 
picion moved  upon  it,  though  he  scarcely 
realised    this    himself    at    the    time.     For 
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Mr.  Wentworth's  experience  of  life  bad 
been  such  that  he  was,  to  an  almost  pain- 
ful degree,  ready  to  believe  the  very 
worst  of  everyone,  and  even  a  hint 
was  enough  to  prejudice  him  for 
ever. 

A  sensation  of  almost  physical  pain 
made  every  feature  of  his  face  quiver. 
The  mouth  twitched,  the  pale  eyes  blink- 
ed, his  very  foot  and  hand  seemed  unable 
to  be  still.  Did  he  know  the  worst  even 
now  ?  Mrs.  Cosens  had  not  spared  words, 
nor  would  she,  were  there  occasion.  She 
had  told  everything  she  knew ;  but 
the  Vicar's  heart  misgave  him  that 
there  might  be  more.  It  was  al- 
most    a    relief     when     a     rap     at     the 
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back-door  proclaimed  the   arrival  of  Miss 
Hawker. 

Miss  Lizzy  was  ushered  into  the 
Vicar's  presence  by  the  gardener's  wife, 
who  wore  an  expression  of  envious 
respect  for  the  troubles  which  now  distin- 
guished that  ill-used  woman.  On  Miss 
Hawker's  face  resignation  struggled  with 
the  deepest  affliction.  Her  four  short 
curls  had  each  a  separate  story  of  woe  to 
relate,  as  they  stuck  out  in  melancholy 
grandeur  from  a  sealskin  hat  which  cover- 
ed them.  She  was  dressed  in  her  best 
garments ;  and,  directly  she  entered  the 
apartment,  the  Vicar's  nose  was  sensible 
of  the  pomade  which  had  aided  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  hair.     But  there  was  a 
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gleam    of    wrath    in    her     eyes,    red    and 

swollen    though   they    were    with    crying. 

She  sighed   deeply,    as   the  Vicar  begged 

her  to  be  seated,  and  not  to  speak  till  she 

had   recovered   from   the    fatigues  of  her 

long  walk. 

Mrs.     Cosens    could     scarcely    refrain 

from    an    exclamation    of    commiseration, 

in    which    triumph    was    also    discernible 

at    Miss    Hawker's    apparently-exhausted 

» 
state.      She    glanced    sympathetically    at 

the  sealskin  hat  and  the  four  curls, 
which,  be  it  here  disclosed,  she  greatly 
admired. 

The  Yicar  was  by  this  time  so  ab- 
sorbed with  Miss  Hawker,  and  her  possible 
communication,  that  he  had  entirely  for- 
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gotten  the  presence  of  the  gardener  and 
his  wife.  For,  although  Herbert  had  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  room  on  the  arrival 
of  the  visitor,  Mrs.  Cosens  had  warned 
him  by  a  glance  of  her  expressive  eye  that 
she  was  determined  to  remain. 

At  the  sound  of  the  exclamation  which 
Amelia  could  not  restrain,  Mr.  Went  worth 
became  aware  that  there  would  be  listen- 
ers to  the  coming  conversation.  Upon 
his  sensitive  mind  this  lack  of  delicacy,  as 
he  considered  it,  grated  in  the  harshest 
manner.  Turning,  with  a  sternness  in  his 
voice  that  Amelia  had  believed  it  to  be  in- 
capable of  assuming,  he  ordered  the 
couple  abruptly  from  the  room.  Whether 
the    keyhole    supplied  the    necessary    in- 
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formation,  is    matter  of  historical   doubt. 

Miss  Hawker,  thus  left  alone  with  the 
Vicar,  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the 
hour  with  a  spirited  defiance  of  the  emo- 
tion she  could  scarcely  control. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had  at  first  regard- 
ed her  with  a  critical  eye,  could  plainly 
detect  how  strougly-agitated  was  the  poor 
woman's  mind.  She  spoke  in  a  very 
loud  and  harsh  key,  and  without  provincial 
accent,  as  her  brother  had  done  so  many 
times  before  in  the  same  room.  The  re- 
semblance was  so  striking,  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  felt  himself  ready  to  give 
way  to  emotion,  as  he  listened  to 
the  story  Miss  Lizzy  was  pouring 
forth. 
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She  spoke  in  high-flown  language,  of 
course,  and  used  very  long  words.  But 
her  account  was  clear  and  circumstantial  ; 
and  Mrs.  Cosens'  broken  and  disjointed 
threads  of  information  were  gradually 
twisted  into  a  very  firm  cable.  She  went 
back  to  the  very  beginning,  even  pouring 
iuto  her  listener's  sympathetic  ears  an  ac- 
count of  the  dismissal  of  Em'ly  Gill,  which 
she  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief.  In  describing  her  feelings  on 
first  learning  of  her  brother's  attachment 
to  Polly  Marsh,  her  voice  became  choked, 
and  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  although 
she  continued  her  story  bravely,  and  with- 
out a  pause.  From  her  the  Vicar  gather- 
ed  that    Farmer   John    had   long    before 
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suffered  from  these  strange  attacks,  and 
that,  as  he  had  always  refused  to  see  a 
doctor,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  what 
was  the  cause  of  them.  He  had  an  un- 
accountable abhorrence  of  the  doctors  of 
the  district,  and  it  was  one  of  his  whims 
that  he  never  would  see  one.  The  very 
suggestion  had  made  him  so  angry, 
that  she  had  not  dared  to  mention  it 
again. 

It  appeared  that  Farmer  John  had 
gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
farm  and  his  work  ever  since  the  arrival 
of  the  evangelists,  and  that,  during  the 
Vicar's  absence,  he  had  entirely  devoted 
himself  to  them.  He  was  always  in  their 
company,  and,  of  course,  in  the  company 
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of  this  girl,  who  had  joined  the  band  of 
Railway  Lasses,  as  the  female  evangelists 
were  called,  and  was  now  known  amongst 
them  as  '  Heavenly  Polly.'  His  passion 
for  the  girl  was  the  talk  of  the  place.  It 
was  plain  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  her, 
and,  to  borrow  one  of  Miss  Hawker's  ex- 
pressions, she  had  '  so  got  him  under  her 
foot,  that  he  could  not  breathe  without 
Polly.'  She  had  been  always  in  the  house 
since  his  illness,  and  he  could  not  bear 
her  out  of  his  sight.  He  would  lie,  and 
talk  of  her  by  the  hour,  as  though  un- 
aware of  her  presence.  His  voice  call- 
ing her  name  perpetually  wakened  the 
echoes    of   the   silent   house    at    dead    of 


night. 
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Mr.  Wentworth  begged  for  more  particu- 
lars concerning  Farmer  John's  illness,  and 
Miss  Hawker  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  events  of  the  previous 
Sunday.  During  her  narration  she  be- 
came violently  excited,  so  great  had  been 
her  terror  at  her  brother's  conduct.  He 
had  gone  quietly  to  Church,  and  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  in  the  middle 
of  the  service.  He  had  rushed  out,  and 
had  fallen  down  in  the  churchyard,  livid, 
with  wildly-staring  eyes,  his  face  rigid  as 
death.  There  were  some  who  said  he  was 
foaming  at  the  mouth  before  he  fell 
down. 

The  people  had  brought  him  home 
insensible,     in     a     cart.       He    had    lain 
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speechless  on  his  bed  for  an  hour  and 
more.  Then  he  had  suddenly  awakened, 
and,  as  though  he  suspected  a  doctor 
would  be  sent  for,  had  loudly  and  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  he  would  not 
see  one,  and  that  they  had  better  not 
attempt  to  force  him  to  do  so.  Then 
he  had  called  for  Polly,  so  piteously, 
that  Miss  Hawker  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  resist  him.  Indeed,  he  had  struggled 
to  get  up,  and  go  to  her,  but  had  fallen 
back  again,  powerless  and  rigid.  His 
appearance  was  terrifying ;  and  Miss 
Hawker  was  'frightened  out  of  her  life  * 
to  be  alone  with  him,  in  case  he  should 
kill  her.  It  was  almost  a  comfort 
to   her   to    have    Polly    there ;    and    the 
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grandmother  had  also  arrived  at  the  farm, 
refusing  to  permit  the  maiden  to  stay- 
there  by  herself. 

The  strangest  part  of  Miss  Hawker's 
story  was  her  account  of  what  she  called 
her  brother's  visions.  It  appeared  that, 
after  lying  for  some  time  motionless,  as 
though  dead,  he  would  suddenly  begin 
to  speak  to  himself,  relating  strange 
things  which  he  evidently  saw,  and  re- 
peating long  conversations  between  the 
most  extraordinary  persons.  At  one  time 
he  imagined  himself  to  be  in  heaven, 
overhearing  a  conversation  between  the 
Creator  and  his  dead  grandmother. 
Then  he  would  recite  whole  passages, 
which     Miss     Hawker     inferred     to     be 
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from  the  Vicar's  sermons.  And  then  he 
would  relate  the  proceedings  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  who  had  won  their  eternal  re- 
ward, and  what  they  were  saying  at  that 
moment ;  and  in  the  middle  of  these  rela- 
tions he  would  begin  to  pray  fervently, 
in  the  most  beautiful  language.  His 
wanderings  were  all  so  intelligible,  in 
spite  of  the  long  pauses  that  occurred  be- 
tween every  two  or  three  words,  that 
Miss  Hawker  had  written  them  down  as 
they  were  uttered,  imagining  that  the 
Vicar  would  never  believe  her  if  she 
merely  repeated  them. 

She     handed    him     an     envelope   con- 
taining a   copy  of  some  of  these  strange 
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wanderings,  and  begged  him  to  read 
them. 

1  These  are  all  about  you,'  she  said. 
1  That's  why  I  brought  them.  Whatever 
he  could  mean,  poor  Jahn,  I  cannot 
imagine.' 

But  the  Vicar  understood,  as  he 
handled  the  scrawled  sheets.  His  eye, 
glancing  over  the  lines,  rested  on  the 
words : 

'  Vicar  —  reproach  —  laughing-stock  — 
worst  they  could  put  on  him  ....  Vestry. 
Devil  there.  Thou  there — a  thief — a 
robber  —  get  a  sixpence  —  robber-thief. 
Bless  and  sustain  him  in  those  wrongful 
accusations.       Save    them     his    accusers. 
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That  man  a  message  to  the  people  that 
will  never  be  obliterated  by  all  the  hosts 
of  hell.  Too  nice  for  the  people,  but 
not  for  Thee — open  their  worse  than 
blind  eyes  to  see.  On  what  grounds 
has  he  had  that  amount  of  tribulation — 
on   what    score?  ....   Crucifixion — that 

sentence.     "  His  blood  be  on "   Thou 

hast  sent  him  here  ....  Invitations 
elsewhere — visits — closeted  in  that  room — 
not  for  money — he  came.  Took  a  view 
— what  a  valley !  Confidence  placed  on 
me — not  on  me,  but  on  Thy  strength, 
never  to  be  broken.  Power  comes — trials 
come  ....  to  show  me  I  am  worse 
than  nothing  ....  arouse  the  people's 
ire  ....  ' 
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What  did  it?  mean  ?  The  Yicar  could 
not  now  indulge  in  vague  speculations, 
though  the  paper  before  him  gave  him 
the  amplest  scope  for  them.  Miss  Hawker 
was  asking  him  to  come  the  next  day, 
and  see  poor  Farmer  John,  assuring  him 
that  she  was  certain  he  would  do  him 
good. 

'  'Tis  all  thik  gurl !'  she  cried,  relaps- 
ing into  her  ordinary  accent.  l  The 
shameless  thing.  But  oh !  what  I've  a- 
gane  drough  !' 

Her  voice  gave  way,  and  she  broke  into 
violent  sobbing. 

To  say  that  a  woman's  tears  complete- 
ly unmanned  Mr.  Wentworth  were,  of 
course,    a    gross    exaggeration.     But    he 
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was  most  deeply  moved,  and,  addressing 
poor  Miss  Lizzy  in  the  most  soothing  and 
gentle  tones,  he  assured  her  he  would 
most  gladly  do  anything  and  everything 
for  her  that  lay  in  his  power,  if  she 
would  only  make  use  of  him  at  any 
time. 

His  kind  words  could  scarcely  console 
the  poor  creature.  Her  pride,  of  which 
she  had  as  large  a  share  as  her  brother, 
had  been  deeply  wounded,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  conjecture  whether  she  would 
ever  recover  from  the  shock  the  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  had  given  to  her  mind. 

At  last  she  rose  to  go,  and  returned 
Mr.  Wentworth's  kindly  pressure  with  a 
squeeze    that    made    his    delicate    fingers 
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almost  numb.  He  ushered  her  himself 
to  the  door,  having  first  offered  her  his 
carriage,  even  at  that  late  hour,  as  she 
had  a  three-mile  walk  before  her.  Miss 
Hawker  made  him  her  best  curtsey,  and 
it  was  not  till  she  perceived  some  of  the 
late  Mr.  Toutell's  crosses  on  the  Vicar- 
age gables  that  she  realised  she  had  been 
pouring  her  troubles  into  the  sympathis- 
ing ears  of  a  priest  of  the  '  bloated 
establishment.' 

And  Mr.  Wentworth  returned  to  his 
study,  where  Amelia  had  lighted  the 
reading-lamp  and  drawn  the  curtains. 
He  sat  down  in  the  cane  arm-chair,  and 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  in  the  old 
meditative  attitude. 
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He  sighed  so  deeply  that  the  white  dog, 
who  had  been  lying,  as  usual,  peacefully 
snoozing  on  the  window-sill,  jumped  sud- 
denly down,  and  came  slowly  sliding  up 
to  its  master,  and,  leaning  its  soft  head 
on  his  knee,  gazed  up  into  his  face  with 
wistful,  speaking  eyes.  The  dog's  sym- 
pathy, so  real  and  tender,  appealed  to 
the  troubled  Yicar.  He  gently  stroked 
the  soft  white  head  with  his  delicate  hand, 
and  murmured  endearing  names. 

But  the  dog  knew  its  master  too  well 
to  be  satisfied  with  this.  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  wounded  in  spirit,  and  must  be  com- 
forted, and  this  could  only  be  done  by 
distracting  his  thoughts.  So  the  dog 
continued  to  demand  attention,  till,  find- 
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ing  its  master  was  too  far  gone,  it  lay 
down  placidly  at  his  feet,  and  philosophi- 
cally fell  asleep  again,  giving  up  the  un- 
reasonable immortal  in  despair. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  troubled.  His 
friendship  with  Farmer  John  was  at  an 
end.  Who  knew  what  painful  scene  he 
might  have  to  witness  on  the  morrow  ? 
He  must  go.  How  could  he  have  refused 
Miss  Hawker? 

And  he  would  go  unprejudiced.  He 
did  not  realise  that  his  powers  of  fair 
judgment  were  already  gone. 

He  looked  over  his  spectacles,  and 
thought.  Was  the  man  mad,  or  intensely 
sane  ?  Was  it  marvellously  clever  play- 
acting, to  get  out  of  keeping  his  vow,  and 
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to  have  his  own  way  with  regard  to  the 
attachment  his  sister  so  strenuously  op- 
posed ?  Were  the  celestial  visions  another 
phase  of  village  cant,  even  more  revolting 
to  Mr.  Wentworth's  mind  than  those 
imagined  foretastes  of  heaven,  which  had 
so  often  glorified  the  death-bed  of  his 
drunken  parishioners,  to  be  related  with 
awe  and  triumph  by  admiring  relatives, 
who  also  looked  forward,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  to  the  same  ?  Yet  it  might  be 
catalepsy.  He  had  often  been  struck  in 
their  conversations  by  the  man's  strange 
look.  Mr.  Wentworth  had  dipped  into 
medicine,  amongst  other  things,  and  Far- 
mer John    had   been   a   physical,   as  well 
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as  moral,  study  to  him  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

And  yet  he  had  been  conscious  enough 
to  refuse  a  doctor.  He  seemed  also  to 
know  Polly.  His  words  were  coherent 
and  intelligible.  What  did  it  mean  ?  It 
was  indeed  a  new  study  for  the  Vicar. 
But  it  was  a  terribly  painful  side  of  human 
nature  which  he  feared  would  be  revealed 
to  him. 

And  yet  the  man  had  seemed  sincere  I 
How  many  times  had  they  not  talked  to- 
gether, and  how  many  times  had  he  not 
laughed  at  Mr.  Wentworth's  suggestion 
that  he  should  marry,  repeating  his  vow 
in  his  grave,  loud   tones  ?     The  vow  was 
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as  sacred  in  the  man's  eyes  as  his  religion. 
Mr.  Wentworth  felt  certain  he  would  not 
break  it.  And  this  passion  for  this  girl, 
how  would  it,  must  it  end  ?  Something 
must  be  done.  It  was  a  painful,  dreadful 
task.  And  Farmer  John  had  been  his 
only  friend  in  the  whole  parish.  How  the 
enemies  of  religion  must  be  rejoicing  at 
his  favourite's  fall !  He  was  '  no  better 
than  any  of  the  rest,'  would  greet  the 
Vicar's  ears  in  every  house  he  entered. 
The  '  old  Vicar,'  they  had  said — a  term  of 
opprobrium  with  these  people.  His  self- 
love  smarted  under  the  sting.  And,  all 
the  time,  Farmer  John  had  not  been 
worthy ;  and  he  had  trusted  him  so 
utterly,  had  even  leaned  on  him  ! 
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The  pillar  bad  fallen ;  the  mighty  had 
fallen.  There  was  a  great  gap  where  the 
noble  oak-tree  had  stood  and  sheltered 
him  from  the  wind.  Why  had  he  not 
expected  it?  But  he  had  not,  and  had 
only  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  return- 
ing to  enjoy  that  pleasant  shelter  and 
shade  in  the  storms  and  heat  of  his  parish 
work. 

'  Ah,  well !'  exclaimed  the  Vicar,  un- 
consciously, and  the  dog  opened  its 
eyes,    and    licked    his    hand.     '  I    ought 

to   be   used    to    disappointment    by   this 
time.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Duty  and  Inclination. 


S  Mr.  Wentworth  drove  through 
the  parish  in  his  little  pony- 
carriage,  he  could  riot  help  observing  that 
the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  was  anything 
but  a  right  or  a  friendly  one  towards  the 
Church  and  its  representative. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  students 
of  human  character  that  the  face  is,  after 
all,  the  best  index  of  its  owners    mind. 
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And  further,  though  the  eyes  have  been 
pronounced  capable  of  the  greatest  decep- 
tion, it  has  been  observed,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  control  the  mouth,  and  that, 
when  wearing  a  false  or  assumed  ex- 
pression, this  is  plainly  to  be  detected. 
But  the  educated  are  educated  also  in 
the  command  they  exercise  over  their 
emotions.  It  is  only  to  the  acute  observer 
that  his  neighbour's  countenance  is  like 
an  open  book.  To  others  in  society  the 
library  is  often  beautiful,  and  the  gay 
bindings  of  the  volumes  ranged  rouud  the 
room  both  novel  and  attractive.  But  their 
contents  remain  a  mystery — for  the  lan- 
guage is  a  strange  one,  and  must  be  learnt 
to  be  understood. 

l2 
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Mr.  WeDt worth,  in  spite  of  his  very 
defective  eyesight,  was  a  keen  reader  of 
the  human  countenance.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  impressions 
by  which  he  gradually  formed  his  estimate. 
But,  although  he  sometimes  erred  on  the 
side  adverse  to  himself  personally,  he  was 
rarely  mistaken.  Nor  could  his  parish- 
ioners, who  were  not  educated  to  school 
their  emotions,  and  therefore  their  mani- 
festation of  them,  have  succeeded  in 
baffling  his  penetration. 

It  would,  however,  have  required  a 
much  duller  personage  than  Mr.  "Went- 
worth  to  mistake  the  expression  of  those 
persons  past  whom  the  little  pony-carriage 
drove.     On  each  one's  face  enmity,  if  not 
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contempt,  was  plainly  to  be  read.  None 
of  the  men  saluted  him,  and  the  women 
had  lost  their  wonted  smiles.  Even  the 
little  children,  for  whom  he  had  such  a 
passionate  love,  and  for  whom  he  would  so 
often  provide  treats  of  all  kinds3  stared  at 
him  rudely,  and  nudged  each  other  as  they 
paused  in  their  play.  One,  more  daring, 
even  ventured  to  whip  his  top  under 
the  pony's  legs,  to  that  animal's  infinite 
disgust.  But  Herbert  Cosens  took  care 
to  chastise  the  offender,  and  left  the  wail- 
ing urchin  as  a  warning  to  the  rest. 

It  was  a  brilliant  September  morning, 
and  the  long  slopes  of  the  valley  were 
glowing  in  the  sunshine  of  the  dying 
summer.       The     sweet     scenery    around 
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would  have  had  as  peaceful  an  effect  as 
usual  on  the  Vicar,  had  not  his  spirit 
been  wounded  by  the  cold  looks  of  the 
passers-by,  and  agitated  at  the  prospect 
his  visit  presented  to  him.  He  had  not 
slept  at  all  the  preceding  night ;  for 
worry  of  any  kind  was  wont  to  assume 
gigantic  proportions  when  night  came — a 
silent  and  solitary  guest.  It  is  a  dreary 
guest  at  best — the  sleepless  night ;  but 
when  it  brings  other  guests,  gloomy,  self- 
reproachful,  hopeless,  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  work  for  ever,  and  to  have  no  night 
at  all.  The  morning  wakens  with  a  glad- 
ness provokingly  indifferent  to  our  cares. 
The  world  must  go  on  eating,  drinking, 
and   working,    though    one   individual    is 
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bowed  down  under  a  burden,  that  alters 
the  very  aspect  of  the  trees  and  sky  to 
his  view. 

The  Vicar's  honest  gardener  perhaps 
divined  his  master's  mood  by  his  drawn 
and  more  than  usually  sallow  counten- 
ance. He  wisely  refrained  from  begin- 
ning a  conversation — though  the  effort 
this  must  have  cost  him  is  worthy  of 
commendation. 

It  was  a  long  drive,  and,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  dirty  'barton/  the  Vicar 
was  more  exhausted  than  he  cared  to 
own.  Here  he  got  out,  desiring  Her- 
bert to  drive  up  and  down,  as  he  should 
not  be  long. 

To  Mr.  Wentworth's  eyes,  the  farm  had 
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also  an  expressive  countenance.  It  spoke 
plainly  of  neglect,  if  not  of  ruin.  Loung- 
ing in  the  back  entrance,  was  the  rough 
figure  of  a  man,  clad  in  a  dirty  smock  and 
torn  hat.  He  turned  upon  hearing  foot- 
steps, and  displayed  a  countenance  strong- 
ly resembling  that  of  an  animal.  The 
loss  of  one  eye,  however,  may  have  greatly 
increased  the  singularity  of  his  appear- 
ance. His  rosy  cheeks  were  unwashed, 
as  were  his  huge,  powerful  hands.  He 
owned  an  immense  frame,  of  which  fact 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  conscious  directly  he 
approached  him.  Something  in  the  man's 
attitude — a  faint  indication  of  dejection, 
perhaps — struck  the  Yicar.  He  asked 
kindly  who  he  was. 
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'  I  be  Jobie  Gill,  Mr.  Jahn's  carter. 
You  be  come  to  zee  'en  ?'  was  the  answer, 
while  a  wistful  look  made  the  one  eye 
almost  moist,  as  it  was  fixed  upon  the 
Vicar's  countenance. 

1 1  have  come  to  see  him,'  Mr.  Went- 
worth  said  ;  '  and  I  hope  he  is  better,  my 
friend.     Will  you  let  me  pass  ?' 

4  Ay,'  answered  the  carter.  '  'E  be  bad, 
though,  oncommon  bad.' 

As  Mr.  Wentworth  entered  the  kitchen, 
he  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder,  and 
saw  that  Jobie  remained  in  the  same 
attitude,  shaking  his  head  slowly,  as  he 
appeared  ever  and  again  to  mutter  some- 
thing to  himself. 

The  first  person   whom  the    Vicar    en- 
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countered  was  a  young  girl,  who  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window,  with  her  back 
towards  him.  She  had  the  corner  of 
her  apron  to  her  eyes ;  but  she  turned 
at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  made  Mr. 
Wentworth  a  low  curtsey. 

It  was  Polly  Marsh,  with  her  clean 
white  sun-bonnet  pushed  over  her  face, 
all  her  happy  smiles  apparently  fled  for 
ever  from  the  little  dimpled  mouth. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  resolution 
to  keep  his  mind  and  his  judgment  un- 
prejudiced, he  involuntarily  started  back 
as  the  young  girl  approached  him,  in- 
quiring if  he  were  going  to  see  '  Mr. 
Jahn.' 

She  could  not  utter   the  name  without 
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a  tremor  in  her  voice,  and  her  whole 
attitude  and  expression  were,  in  their  way, 
as  touching  as  Jobie's  had  been.  And 
yet  the  Vicar  hardened  his  heart,  and 
reflected  how  he  could  best  administer  a 
reproof  to  the  maiden,  without  offending 
her  feelings  and  modesty. 

It  was  a  difficult  task,  especially  as 
Polly's  large  grey  eyes,  overflowing  with 
tears,  were  fixed  imploringly  upon  his 
face,  and  he  could  see  how  her  little  hand 
played  nervously  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron.  She  felt  her  heart  beating  as 
violently  as  it  had  done  at  the  '  experi- 
ence '  meeting.  For  Polly  stood  in  mortal 
dread  of  a  clergyman  of  any  description, 
and  trembled   still  more  before  the  grim 
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glance    of    Mr.    Went  worth's    spectacles. 

'  My  child,'  he  said,  gently  and  almost 
compassionately,  '  is  this  the  right  place 
for  you  ?  Duty  should  be  a  young  girl's 
first  consideration,  inclination  her  last. 
Which,  I  wonder,  comes  first  with 
you?' 

Polly,  who  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Yicar's  speech  looked  steadily  on  the 
ground,  now  raised  her  eyes,  and  for 
reply  fixed  them,  with  the  unconscious 
gaze  of  a  fawn,  upon  his  face. 

1  She  is  evidently  hardened,'  thought 
Mr.  Wentworth,  and  he  turned  away. 

Polly  was  wondering  what  the  Vicar 
had  meant,  and  decided  at  length,  from 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  was  a  very 
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kind,  nice-spoken  gentleman.  The  poor 
child  felt  more  miserable  than  she  had 
ever  done  in  her  life  before.  For  Granny 
persisted  in  declaring  that  Mr.  John 
would  die ;  and  she  herself  was  half 
frightened  at  the  strange  fervour  of  his 
manner  towards  herself,  and  particularly 
of  the  wild  look  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Wentworth  went  upstairs,  without 
asking  Polly  to  direct  him.  He  thought 
he  would  spare  himself  the  pain  of  wit- 
nessing a  scene  between  her  and  Farmer 
John.  Indeed,  his  whole  soul  sickened 
at  the  prospect  before  him.  The  maiden 
was  a  modest-looking  creature.  There 
was  nothing  specially  striking  about  her 
appearance,  he  thought,  though  there  was 
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a  certain  charm  in  the  expression  of  her 
eyes.  All  the  villagers  had  the  same 
ideas  of  morality ;  and  why  had  he  ex- 
pected Farmer  John,  one  of  their  number, 
to  be  different  from  the  rest  ?  He  had 
expected  impossibilities. 

And  it  might,  after  all,  be  catalepsy. 
As  the  thought  recurred  to  his  mind,  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  sick 
man. 

A  feeling  of  compassion,  and  of  tender 
regret  for  the  past  that  could  never  re- 
turn, made  his  eyes  fill  as  he  approached 
the  bed  upon  which  Farmer  John  was 
lying.  He  was  so  changed  that  the  Yicar 
scarcely  knew  him.  Mr.  Wentworth 
could   hardly  refrain   from    a   low  cry  of 
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pain  at  the  sight  of  the  white,  wasted  face 
lying  on  the  pillow,  with  that  grim,  rigid 
expression  disfiguring  its  features.  The 
widely-opened  blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ceiling,  but  Mr.  Wentworth  noticed  that 
the  lids  slightly  quivered  as  he  entered 
the  room.  He  was  certain  Farmer  John 
was  aware  of  his  presence.  But  he  uttered 
no  word  of  recognition  or  greeting,  only 
lay  still,  staring  above  him  with  a  cold, 
expressionless  dulness  in  his  once  brilliant 
eyes. 

It  was  not  catalepsy,  then.  What 
was  it  ?  mused  the  Vicar. 

A  slight  rustle  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bed  showed  him  Miss  Hawker,  seated  in 
a  dejected  attitude  by  her  brother's  side, 
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ever  and  anon  wringing  her  hands,  as  she 
broke  forth  into  disjointed  exclamations 
of  grief. 

1  0  Lard,  0  Lard  !'  she  cried,  pointing 
to  the  bed.  c  Would  you  b'lieve  'twere 
'e  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  sir,  whativer 
mus'  I  do  ?' 

The  Vicar  fell  on  his  knees.  It  might 
be  true,  after  all,  what  they  had  said 
about  the  devil  having  taken  possession 
of  Farmer  John.  Many  instances,  in 
present  and  past  history,  seemed  to  es- 
tablish the  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 
He  would  pray  for  his  deliverance.  He 
did  so  silently,  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands. 

As  he  continued  kneeling,  his  face  thus 
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hidden,  a  strange  voice  broke  in  upon  his 
meditations  and  Miss  Hawker's  exclama- 
tions. 

It  was  low  and  sweet,  and  the  Yicar 
started  to  his  feet  at  the  sound  of  it. 
Tbere  was  the  subtlest  sympathy  in  the 
tones  with  some  echoes  that  still  lingered 
in  his  heart,  even  after  long  years  of 
silence.  He  looked  towards  the  bed,  and 
saw  that  Farmer  John  was  speaking,  his 
eyes  still  gazing  upwards,  and  his  hands 
grasping  the  bedclothes,  as  the  disjointed 
words  dropped  slowly  from  his  lips. 

'  Everything  praise  God  .  .  .  insects 
.  .  .  animals  rejoice  ....  Man 
the  only  ungrateful  thing  ...  on 
the     earth     .     .     .     often    down-hearted 
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when  called  upon     . 

unto   God     .     .     . 

pie's   attention     .     . 

.     .     .    sing    . 

keep    poor    sinners     .     . 

.    .    .    Calvary  blood    .    . 

the    sins    of     the     people 

Cross,     Cross,     Cross     . 

that    Cross,    Cross     .     . 

bear  on  that  Cross     .     . 

the      people     .     .     .     and      not 

sink     .     .     .     Man     would     . 

thousand    .     .    .    times   as    much    .    .     . 

Thou   couldst   have   borne    it     ... 

Forgive    those    people     ...     we     ten 

times     .     .     .     worse     ....      High 

over  all.' 


.     to  give  praise 

Devil    takes    peo- 

from  what  they 

Forbid   he  should 

.     .     Hills     skip 

.    .    sweat    .    .    . 

.     .     that 

.     oh,     yes, 

Thou    didst 

the    sins  of 

ten 
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He  made  an  uneasy  movement. 

'  Where  will  they  .  .  .  fly  .  .  . 
anywhere- • 

The  voice  stopped,  and  there  was  silence 
in  the  room.  Then  it  began  again,  in 
lower,  fuller  tones. 

'  Zaccheus  .  .  .  tree  .... 
Devil  greased  it  .  .  .  fire-lit  angel 
brought  .  .  .  sand  ...  he  ran 
up  ...  .  SinDer  no  more,  but 
.     .     .     saint.' 

The   next   few    sentences    escaped    the 

Yicar,    though   he    strained   his    ears    to 

hear  them.     Farmer  John  had  got  upon 

another    subject    when    the    next    words 

reached  him. 

1  Baal    four    hundred    men     .... 

m  2 
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This  day  see  who  is  the  .  .  .  Lord 
of  Hosts  .  .  .  Baal  made  by  the 
Devil  ...  in  his  own  image  .  .  . 
Fire  of  prayer  .  .  .  Just  as  well  set 
the  river  ...  on  fire  .... 
Thy  word  in  him  ....  Forgive 
them  whilst  Thou  art  in  Thy  love  and 
mercy  .  .  .  before  judgment  .  .  . 
righteous  judgment.' 

The  voice  had  again  sunk  so  low  that 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  obliged  to  bend 
forward  to  catch  the  words  that  fol- 
lowed. 

1  Calm  that  troubled  sea  ...  of 
soul  ....  The  motion  of  the 
stream  .  .  .  keeps  pure  .... 
Place  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way    .     .     . 
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in  the  water  .  .  .  Purify  it  .  .  . 
yet  unused  to  it  .  .  .  Work  hard 
.  .  .  one  has  not  learnt  .  .  . 
clumsy  .  .  .  who  has  not  learnt 
.  .  .  in  Thy  school  ....  Tools 
.  .  .  heavenly  tools  .  .  .  heaven 
.  .  .  made  ....  Who  are  to 
use  .  .  .  them  ....  No  flaw 
.  .  .  no  .  .  .  sword  .  .  .  how 
bright  .  .  .  double  .  .  .  hilt 
arm  .  .  .  sleeve  as  well 
three  edges  .  .  .  Triune 
Deity  .  .  .  Trinity  .  .  .  Trinity 
.  .  .  Trinity  .  .  .  three  on  that 
cross  .  .  .  Peter  three  .  .  .  be- 
lieve in  three  .  .  .  Triune  sword 
to     cleave     the     soul     . 
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through  hell  and  damnation  .... 
Sheep-dog  .  .  .  well-trained  .  .  . 
train  thy  souls  ....  Dost  not 
forget  .  .  .  the  poor  .  .  .  palace 
.     .     .     .     dost  not  mind  the  case.' 

The  voice  rose,  as  though  moved  by 
some  inward  terror. 

'  Soul  that  sinneth  ...  all  have 
sinned  ....  No  pollution  enter 
.  .  .  .  Blood  .  .  .  see  it  flow- 
ing from  .  .  .  side  ....  Take 
my  poor  ....  Washing  all  who 
are  ....  coming  to  .  .  .  . 
Great  white  throne— — ' 

The  voice  died  away  in  broken  mur- 
muring, and  then  again  broke  forth 
with   so    startling    a    return    of    its    old 
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power  that  Mr.  Wentworth  looked  for 
some  change  in  the  rigid  face.  But  there 
was  none. 

*  A  martyr !'  he  cried,  waving  his  hand 
above  his  head,  '  martyr  ...  to  die 
for  Him  ...  He  died  .  .  .  glori- 
ous death  ...  no  shrinking  .  .  . 
come  quickly.' 

Miss  Hawker,  who  had  sat  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro,  now  looked  up,  with 
streaming  eyes. 

'  That's  the  way  'e  do  al'ays  goo  an — 
marnen',  noon,  an'  noight.  No  peace  vur 
'is  poor  bady  or  soul !' 

She  rose,  and  put  a  cup  to  the  parched 
lips  of  the  sufferer.  There  was  not  a 
sound  in  the  house,  and  only  the  far-off 
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singing  of  birds  came  faintly  through  the 
closed  windows.  It  was  intensely  hot, 
for  Miss  Hawker  understood  but  little  of 
ventilation.  The  Yicar,  already  exhausted, 
sank  upon  a  chair,  utterly  unable  to  think 
or  judge,  with  all  his  attention  painfully 
fixed  upon  that  rigid,  white  face  on  the 
pillow  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Was  he  Mad? 

OULD  it  be  Farmer  John  who  lay- 
there  ?    and  was  he  mad  ?     Yet, 


what  a  strange  coherence  there  was  in  his 
utterances  !  While  they  presented  a  mix- 
ture of  Heavenly  Railway  theology,  Mr. 
Wentworth's  own  sermons,  quotations 
from,  and  reasonings  on,  some  of  the 
books    the   Yicar   had   lent   him   to   read 
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before  leaving  England,  the  whole  re- 
vealed far  more  of  original  thought  and 
natural  cultivation  than  he  had  ever 
imagined  possible  in  so  scantily  educated 
a  person  as  Farmer  John. 

Mechanically  the  sufferer  swallowed 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  cup  his 
sister  offered  him,  half-raising  himself 
upon  his  elbow  to  do  so,  but  without 
looking  at  her.  As  he  drank,  the  fixed 
gaze  of  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling  was  re- 
laxed, and  he  appeared  to  be  listening 
intently  to  some  sound,  which  they  could 
not  hear. 

Suddenly,  dashing  the  cup  from  Miss 
Hawker's  hand,  he  started  up  in  his  bed, 
his  hair  bristling,   and   an   expression   of 
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ungovernable  fury  on  his  countenance. 
He  pointed  to  the  door,  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  the  words  only  sounded  like 
a  low,  terrible  gurgling  in  his  throat. 
He  had  evidently  heard  something  below 
that  disturbed  him,  and  from  which  he 
seemed  to  demand  deliverance.  At  last 
the  words  came  out,  disjointed  as  before, 
but  uttered  in  such  loud  and  furious  tones 
that  they  startled  his  hearers. 

1  She  is  there  .  .  .  she  is  there/  he 
gasped,  and  repeated  it  a  hundred  times. 
'Send  her  off  ....  I  can't  bear 
.  .  .  her  off  .  .  .  her  off  .  .  . 
send  her  off !' 

He  fell  back,  his  gleaming  eyes  staring 
wildly  at  the  door.     The  Yicar  and  Miss 
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Hawker,  with  one  accord,  rushed  down- 
stairs. 

As  they  entered  the  kitchen,  which 
communicated  directly  with  the  staircase, 
the  Vicar  perceived  the  figure  of  a  woman 
stealing  silently  across  the  floor.  She  was 
clad  in  a  dirty  brown  dress,  and  a  soiled 
sun-bonnet  concealed  her  profile,  which 
was  turned  towards  him.  In  one  hand 
she  carried  a  large  dish  of  cream,  the 
other  held  her  apron,  which  was  turned 
up  to  form  a  receptacle  for  some  remark- 
ably fine  potatoes,  on  the  top  of  which  lay 
a  rasher  of  bacon. 

Directly  she  saw  Miss  Hawker  she  ad- 
vanced cautiously  to  meet  her,  and  said,  in 
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a  whisper  so  loud  that  it  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  house  : 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  'Ahker,  my  dear 
ma'am,  I've  bin  a-waiten'  vur  'ee  this 
'arf  aour'n  mwoore.  'Ow  be  Mr.  Jahn, 
ma'am,  poor  Mr.  Jahn  ?' 

Miss  Hawker  had  no  eyes  but  for  the 
dish  of  cream,  the  potatoes,  and  the  rasher 
of  bacon,  at  all  of  which  she  glanced 
severely.  Her  look  revealed  her  question 
as  to  where  these  came  from. 

'  Oh,  Miss  'Ahker,  my  dear  ma'am,'  whis- 
pered the  former  servant,  in  still  louder 
tones,  while  a  forgiving  smile  played 
round  her  expressive  tooth.  '  I  'ope  you 
won'  thenk   as  'ow    I    insults   you.     But 
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'twere  a  little  prisent  vur  Mr.  Jahn,  ma'am, 
him  as  is  so  ill.  Which  I  niver  bore  noo 
melice  nor  'atred  in  my  'art,  naw,  not  vur 
all  the  goold  on  earth.' 

Miss  Hawker  was  loth  to  believe  any- 
thing discreditable  to  her  favourite,  but  it 
did  just  strike  her  that  the  potatoes  were 
the  facsimile  of  the  winter  crop  of 
'  whoite  rhoses  '  that  lay  in  a  huge  heap 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  that  the  rasher 
very  much  resembled  some  bacon  of  her 
own  curing  which  hung  from  the  rafters 
above,  not  to  speak  of  the  cream  having 
that  delicate  primrose  tint  peculiar  to 
the  milk  of  '  Nancy,'  the  Alderney.  But 
friendship,  as  well  as  charity,  believeth 
all    things,    and,    though    Miss    Hawker 
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shook  her  head,  she  nevertheless  whis- 
pered in  return  that  '  Em'ly  were  al'ays  a 
good  crittur,  an'  she  med  put  'em 
daown.' 

What  Mrs.  Gill  would  have  replied  can- 
not be  conjectured,  for  at  that  moment 
the  loud  tones  were  heard  once  more 
from  above,  pronouncing  the  *  good  crit- 
tur's '  name  in  anything  but  loving  ac- 
cents, and  demanding  furiously  why  she 
was  not  sent  away. 

1  Ah,  poor  man,'  whispered  the  forgiv- 
ing Em'ly.  '  It  be  all  thik  pramise,  it  be. 
'Tis  the  devil's  work  vur  certain.  There, 
I'll  goo  and  pray  vur  'e,  I  will.' 

She  departed  hastily,  and  as  the  Vicar 
was  just  then  taking  his  leave,  Miss  Haw- 
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ker  did  not  observe  that  the  ' prisent  vur 
Mr.  Jahn'  departed  likewise  with  its 
donor. 

*  If  I  can  do  anything,'  murmured  Mr. 
Wentworth,  pressing  Miss  Hawker's  hand 
in  his.  '  You  will  be  sure  to  send  for  me. 
I  wish  he  would  see  a  doctor.  But  you 
would  not  risk  that  ?' 

Miss  Hawker  answered,  '  No,'  in  tears. 
The  Vicar  got  into  his  little  carriage 
again  with  a  heavy  heart,  scarcely  noticing 
as  he  passed  the  figure  of  the  maiden 
Polly,  who  was  leaning  against  the  barton 
gate,  talking  in  low  tones  to  Jobie,  who 
still  stood  there  in  the  same  dejected 
attitude. 

It  could  not   be  catalepsy,  mused  the 
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Vicar,  as  he  leaned  out  of  the  study 
window  later  on  in  the  day,  and  the 
peaceful  stillness  of  the  green  hill  opposite 
came  to  soothe  his  troubled  soul,  as  the 
gentle  breeze  fanned  his  brow. 

Mrs.  Cosens,  lighting  the  reading-lamp 
a  few  hours  later,  made  bold  to  refer  to 
the  subject,  and  poured  out  some  not  very 
edifying  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
maiden  Polly's  share  in  the  matter. 
Words,  which  brought  the  colour  into 
Mr.  Wentworth's  sensitive  face,  fell  from 
her  lips  like  the  pearls  and  diamonds 
of  fairy  lore.  For  Mrs.  Cosens  shared 
with  her  educated  sisters  of  the  upper 
class  a  hearty  contempt  for  her  own  sex. 

When  she  had,  in  two  or  three  graphic 
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sentences,  entirely  destroyed  her  neigh- 
bour's character,  she  proceeded  to  pity 
her  in  language  still  more  scornful,  if 
possible — for  some  people's  pity  is  akin 
to  contempt.  At  length,  having  per- 
formed the  duty  of  every  honest  and 
Christian  woman,  she  left  the  room  to 
Mr.  "Wentworth  and  his  melancholy  re- 
flections, and  repaired  below  to  enjoy  an 
excellent  supper,  which,  as  her  tastes  were 
remarkably  simple,  was  not  composed  of 
greater  delicacies  than  she  had  provided 
for  the  Yicar. 

His  reflections  were  certainly  as  melan- 
choly as  they  had  been  the  previous  even- 
ing. There  were  others  who  had  spoken 
of  the  affair  during  the  day,  and  public 
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feeling  had  invariably  gone  against  Polly 
Marsh.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
that  she  had  laid  herself  out  to  entrap 
Farmer  John ;  and  the  religious  meetings 
had  given  her  ample  opportunities  for  so 
doing.  Sbe  had  never  left  him  alone 
since  she  had  first  met  him  at  the  little 
school-house. 

As  the  Yicar  mused  upon  the  circum- 
stances, a  feeling  of  regret  for  the  first 
time  mingled  with  his  sensations  regard- 
ing his  experiment  of  the  evangelistic 
meetings.  They  had  done  some  good,  he 
was  certain;  but  what  incalculable  harm 
and  strife  had  they  not  stirred  up  !  Syd- 
ney Ruddell  was  reported  to  be  more  than 
ever  set  against  the  mission.     His  house 

n2 
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was  adorned  with  profane  parodies  of  the 
Heavenly  Railway  advertisements,  com- 
posed by  some  sharper,  if  not  wittier, 
northern  heads.  On  every  meeting  night 
he  entertained  a  select  band  of  c  anti- 
Ranters,'  as  they  styled  themselves,  in 
his  large  barn  near  the  road,  and  supplied 
them  with  unlimited  cider  and  spirits. 
When  all  were  well  inspired,  these  cru- 
saders of  a  refined  and  enlightened  age 
would  sally  forth  to  the  little  school-house, 
to  keep  up  the  same  hideous  din  that 
they  had  begun  on  the  night  the  Vicar 
attended  the  evangelistic  meeting. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  plenty  of 
complaints  with  regard  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Heavenly  Railway  Company  itself. 
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For  they  continued  to  keep  up  the  objec- 
tionable practice  of  singing  hymns  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  meeting,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  the  honest  country  folk,  many 
of  whom  still  observed  the  good  old  curfew 
hours. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Yicar  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  best  to  close  the 
mission  in  the  parish  for  the  present. 
So,  after  due  consultation  with  Bush  the 
leader,  and  with  others  of  the  opposition, 
the  little  school-room  was  again  consigned 
to  potatoes,  dust,  and  damp. 

The  Yicar  himself,  to  whom  parish  work 
had  not  presented  the  most  encouraging 
aspect,  retired  more  than  ever  into  his 
study.       Nor    did   he   find   that   his   two 
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months  with  the  learned  Rabbi  had  been 
wasted,  or  were  likely  to  result  in  disap- 
pointment and  failure.  His  books  had 
their  old  friendly  smiles  for  him,  and  his 
study  became  as  much  his  world  as  if  the 
towers  and  steeples  of  Oxbridge  surround- 
ed him,  instead  of  the  green  hills  and  quiet 
churchyard,  now  glowing  in  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  fast-approaching  autumn. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  Ship   Barrow. 


HAT  a  strange  companion  is  mem- 
ory— how  many  mooded,  how- 
saddening  or  cheering !  Memory  can 
people  the  dullest  surroundings  with  gay 
and  pleasing  objects.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  memory  which  causes  that  sensation  of 
loneliness  in  the  midst  of  many  and  happy 
persons.     And  memory  has  a  will  of  its 
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own,  too.  It  will  retain  often  in  its  locked 
coffers  what  we  most  wish  destroyed  ;  and 
that  which  we  would  fain  keep  fresh 
and  bright,  as  in  its  first  beauty,  it  re- 
jects, and  passes  on  to  its  dark-eyed, 
silent-voiced  comrade — oblivion. 

To  Farmer  John,  as  some  weeks  after  he 
walked  through  his  fields,  and  noted  this 
and  that  particular  view,  and  this  and  that 
particular  spot,  where  such  and  such 
thoughts  were  wont  invariably  to  present 
themselves,  memory  was  but  a  wayward 
and  unfriendly  companion.  There  was  a 
blank,  a  stone  wall,  beyond  which  stretched 
a  vague  and  unknown  country.  But 
through  this  country  Farmer  John  knew 
he   had    travelled,    and   that   storms   and 
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sunshine  had  visited  him  on  his  journey. 
He  strained  his  memory  to  recall  some  pass- 
ing object  that  might  yet  linger  there;  but, 
though  he  was  conscious  that,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  he  had  been  alive,  he  knew 
nothing  more  than  that.  There  only  linger- 
ed with  him  that  consciousness  of  some- 
thing that  has  been,  which  we  retain  when 
we  awake  in  the  morning  after  a  very 
vivid  but  now-forgotten  dream. 

His  thin,  bent  frame  showed  that  he 
had  suffered  in  body  and  mind.  His 
once  ruddy  countenance  was  pale  and 
wasted.  In  his  eyes  there  shone  a  curious 
gleam,  like  that  of  sunshine  on  some 
already  bright  substance.  He  leaned 
on    his    stout    oaken    stick   as   he    went, 
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and  his   steps   were    slow  and    uncertain. 

At  a  respectful  distance  followed  the 
faithful  Jobie,  his  eyes  never  losing 
sight  of  Farmer  John ;  for  though  the 
strange  fits  had  become  less  and  less 
frequent,  until  now  there  seemed  little 
danger  of  their  returning,  yet  Miss  Hawker 
had  desired  him  to  watch  his  master 
closely,  in  case  '  he  should  be  took,  and 
want  to  be  held.' 

It  was  the  first  day  since  his  illness 
that  Farmer  John  had  been  out  for  a 
walk  through  his  land.  He  felt  like  one 
who,  having  lain  long  in  a  deep  and  heavy 
slumber,  suddenly  awakens,  to  find  the 
world   has  been  going  on   all   the   same, 
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though  he  has  been  lying  still.  It  was 
mid-autumn,  and  the  leaves  had  well-nigh 
ceased  falling.  The  last  of  the  harvest 
had  been  gathered  in,  and  the  Yicar  had 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  first- 
fruits  at  the  Harvest  Thanksgiving.  Far- 
mer John  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long, 
long  time.  As  he  walked  on,  up  the 
green  hill,  noting  each  flower,  and  drink- 
ing-in  their  sweet  scent,  he  wondered 
when  he  should  see  Mr.  Wentworth 
again. 

He  had  a  different  feeling  for  Mr. 
Wentworth  than  he  had  for  anybody  else 
in  the  parish,  or  rather,  in  the  whole 
world.     Farmer  John's  was  a  small  world. 
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But  it  was  a  world,  and  it  had  its  rulers, 
and  leaders,  and  representative  men, 
although  to  others  it  might  have  seemed 
a  very  small  part  of  the  actual  earth. 
Mr.  Wentworth  had  surely  come  to  see 
him  during  his  illness.  But  he  could 
get  nothing  but  tears  out  of  his  sister 
whenever  he  referred  to  that  subject. 
And  Farmer  John,  having  a  greater 
horror  and  dislike  of  women's  tears  in 
general  than  is  common  to  the  stern 
sex,  had,  ever  since  the  first  attempt, 
instinctively  avoided  that  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

He  had  now  climbed  the  almost  per- 
pendicular barrow,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  hill — Ship  Barrow.     As  though  he 
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were  really  in  a  ship,  there  was  sudden- 
ly spread  before  his  gaze  a  wide  expanse 
of  waters,  where  the  sea  lay  glittering, 
like  a  sheet  of  gold,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing sunshine.  The  air  blew  freshly  off 
it,  though  it  was  five  miles  and  more 
distant.  Down  below  the  hill  nestled 
villages,  churches,  and  groups  of  trees, 
all  bathed  in  the  warm  sunlight.  He 
crossed  the  stile  against  which  he  had 
been  leaning,  and  walked  to  the  end 
of  the  barrow.  The  cool,  strengthening 
breeze  dashed  against  his  face,  until  new 
vigour  seemed  to  enter  his  frame,  and  he 
ceased  to  lean  heavily  upon  his  stick. 
Faithful  Jobie,   following  afar  off,    noted 
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the  change,  and,  shaking  his  head,  mut- 
tered something  intelligible  only  to  him- 
self as  he  scrambled  over  the  stile,  and 
watched  his  master  pause  on  the  brink 
of  the  hill,  straining  his  gaze  towards 
the  sparkling  sea. 

The  cliffs  of  the  harbour  shone  out 
like  golden  peaks,  and  the  far- distant 
coast  stretched,  like  a  silver  wall,  into 
an  endless  vista  of  light.  The  scene  was 
as  beautiful  as  the  sunshine  that  shed  its 
glory  over  it.  Though  so  sparkling,  there 
was  a  soft  shimmer  over  all,  that  did  not 
dazzle  his  eye  as  he  looked  and  looked. 
To  Farmer  John  it  seemed  as  though 
life  were  opening  once  more  before  him, 
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like  that  wide  and  brilliant  prospect.  The 
storms  that  had  shaken  the  troubled  sea  of 
his  soul  had  been  stilled.  Instead,  there 
was  the  smile  of  sunshine,  straight  from 
heaven,  kissing  the  waves  into  the  gentlest 
rippling.  The  silver  coast,  guarded  by  the 
golden  peaks  of  hope,  stretched  far  away 
into  the  radiance  of  heaven  itself. 

A  little  hand  touched  his  arm,  and  he 
turned  quickly.  The  old  hidden,  but 
consuming,  fire  no  more  leaped  up  in 
him,  seeming  to  devour  his  very  soul,  as 
he  looked  on  the  maiden  beside  him,  or 
heard  her  voice.  It  was  gone,  and  it 
would  not  return.  Instead,  though  he 
could  not  have  analysed  it,  he  was  con- 
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scious  of  a  deep  repose,  a  soothing  calm, 
which  her  very  presence  brought  him, 
like  the  sound  of  falling  waters  in  the 
midst  of  glare  and  heat. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  drew  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and,  pointing  to  the 
glittering  sea  before  them,  was  silent  for 
a  time. 

In  Polly's  large,  soft  eyes  there  was  an 
expression  of  the  greatest  composure  and 
happiness.  She  had  lost  her  fears  of  l  Mr. 
Jahn  '  since  she  had  seen  him  so  ill  and 
helpless.  During  his  recovery,  when  he 
would  take  his  food  from  no  other  hand 
but  hers,  and  when  her  arm  had  seemed 
to  give  him  the  only  support  he  required, 
she    had   forgotten   all    that    the   village 
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had  said  about  his  being  mad,  and  a  '  scol- 
lard.' 

On  the  contrary,  she  had  decided  that 
'  Mr.  Jahn '  was  something — quite  impossi- 
ble to  describe,  certainly — but  something 
that  she  understood  very  well.  The  old 
fierceness  in  his  manner,  which  had  almost 
frightened  her  at  first,  had  disappeared. 
Instead  had  come  a  strange  gentleness, 
which,  she  could  not  have  explained  why, 
drew  her  daily  nearer  to  his  heart, 
whence,  indeed,  she  was  herself  bringing 
forth  all  the  stores  of  tenderness  which, 
for  long  years,  had  been  hoarded  up,  un- 
used and  forgotten. 

Farmer  John  had,  since  his  mother's 
death,  known  only  the  shrill-tongued,  hard- 
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working  women  of  his  own  household. 
Her  memory  was  to  him  so  distinct  from 
anything  else,  that  he  had  ceased  to  think 
of  her  as  a  woman  at  all.  Now  into  his 
life  there  had  come  a  new  influence, 
gentle,  confiding,  lovable.  The  passion 
and  the  frenzy  were  gone.  But  in  their 
place  a  delicate  plant  had  taken  firm  root 
in  the  rich  soil  of  his  heart,  and  it  would 
grow  up  into  the  fairest  and  most  fragrant 
flower.  He  watched  it,  and  tended  it ;  for 
it  was  his  only  flower.  It  had  grown  into 
his  life,  and  could  never  be  removed  from 
his  being.  Whether  Farmer  John  realised 
all  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm. 
Whether  Polly  divined  the  influence  she 
possessed   over   him,    would   perhaps    be 
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easier  to  declare.  She  might  even  develop 
into  a  beautiful  and  beautifying  plant,  in 
that  tender  and  careful  shelter  of  a  strong 
man's  heart. 


o2 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Polly  and  Mr.  John. 


J^aiARMER  JOHN  would  have  stood 
iLaaal  looking  at  the  sea  much  longer 
than  Polly  could  have  done.  She  had  run 
up  to  the  Farm  to  see  how  he  was  that 
bright,  fine  day,  and  had  been  directed  to 
Ship  Barrow  by  Miss  Hawker,  who  was  in 
anything  but  a  good  humour.  There  she 
had   come   suddenly    upon  Farmer  John, 
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and  had  laid  her  little  hand  softly  upon 
his  arm,  wondering  what  he  would  say 
when  he  felt  it  there. 

And  he  had  said  nothing ;  and  was  so 
silent,  though  he  looked  as  if  he  had  had 
a  good  night,  Polly  thought.  And  though 
the  wind  was  only  very  fresh,  she  found 
it  very  cold,  since  c  men-vo'k  always  had 
warmer  things  than  the  wummin.'  His 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  so  far  away,  that 
she  was  afraid  to  bring  them  back  to  her- 
self by  speaking. 

What  did  *  Mr.  Jahn  '  see  in  the  great 
wide  sea  before  them  ?  Or  was  he  looking 
down  into  Ship  Barrow  Cross,  at  the  little 
red  church  amongst  the  trees  ?  She  took 
a  side-peep  at  his  face,  and  noted  that  he 
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could    not  be    cross,  since  its    expression 
was  very  kind.     And  'Mr.  Jahn'  certainly 
did    always    '  stand    and    stare   at   every- 
thing/    Polly  was  not  sure  that  she  her- 
self   had   not   been    gazed    at   also,    and 
tenderly  too,  before    now.     But  she   had 
to  go  back  to  Grainmer's.     And  there  was 
a   net  to  be  finished  before  five  o'clock, 
when   one  of   the    lads   had   promised   to 
carry  it   into  Flaxton  j    and   it  was   such 
a   small   mesh  that,  if   she  did  not  have 
plenty  of  light,  she  could   not  possibly  see 
to  do  it.     And  the  afternoons  closed  in 
so  fast  now,  and  '  Mr.  Jahn '  would  stand 
staring,  and  would  not  open  his   lips,  nor 
say  a  word ! 

A   very   little   sigh    escaped    the   clean 
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blue  bodice  which  Polly  wore  over  a  dark 
stuff  skirt.  Another  and  another  followed, 
till  at  last  Farmer  John  felt  a  soft,  warm 
little  hand,  that  had  been  resting  on  his 
arm,  steal  suddenly  away  from  its  shelter. 
He  turned  round  and  faced  the  maiden. 
What  did  she  want  ?  he  wondered. 

Polly's  grey  eyes  were  a  trifle  severe, 
and  her  dimpled  mouth  was  a  little  pout- 
ing, as  he  pushed  back  her  sun-bonnet, 
and  took  a  good  look  at  her. 

'Why,  Poll,  me  lass,'  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  '  thee  be  toired  o'  me  and  the  zea 
too,  baint  'er?' 

Polly's  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground, 
and  she  blushed. 

4  Thee  bad  maid,'  repeated  Farmer  John, 
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in  tones  that  were  meant  to  be  very 
grave. 

1 1  mudden  stay/  began  Polly,  '  or 
Grammer  'ull  scold.  IVe  a-got  to  finish 
a  net,  and  the  mish  be  turr'ble  small.' 

She  would  have  added  that  he  was  very 
provoking,  but  her  courage  failed  her 
when  she  felt  his  eyes  were  looking  at 
her  '  sa  straight/ 

1  And  you  be  toired  o'  me/  repeated 
Farmer  John,  as  though  he  enjoyed  the 
thought.  '  Well,  I  dessay  'tis  nat'ral  arter 
all  you've  a-gane  drough  wi'  sich  a  voolish 
woold  veller.' 

'Ay,'  laughed  Polly.  *  Sich  a  girt,  crass 
man,  that  won'  tahlk  to  e'er  a-oone  when 
they   runs   up   the   'ill    a'most  's  fas'  nor 
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the  win*.  There  be  zome  vo'ks  loike  that, 
Mr.  Jahn.  I've  heerd  tell  on  'em  ;  and 
I've  a-zeed  'em  too  !' 

Her  tones,  half  coaxing,  half  mischiev- 
ous, and  her  little  silvery  laugh,  were  an 
intense  enjoyment  to  Farmer  John.  He 
laughed,  and  held  out  both  his  hands  to 
her. 

'Ah,  thee  bad  maid!'  he  said,  'give 
I  thy  'aii's.  I'll  beat  thee,  I  will.  Be 
thee  ne'er  a  bit  glad,  Poll,  that  I  be  'baout 
'gen  naow,  and  up  yere  wi'  thee  ?  Don' 
'ee  shake  thy  wicked  'ead,  and  zay  naw. 
I  be  zure  thee  's  a  little  bit  glad,  Polly,  my 
dear.' 

'  Naw,  I  bain't,'  denied  Polly,  shaking 
her  head  more  violently,  till  the  sun-bon- 
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net  dangled  down  her  back  by  its  strings, 
and  the  light,  rejoicing  to  find  a  new 
object  to  brighten  with  its  rays,  shed  a 
golden  shower  upon  the  mouse-brown  hair 
until  it  sparkled  like  the  sea  before  them. 

*  Lit  goo  my  'an's  !'  cried  Polly,  as  the 
wanton  breeze  made  havoc  with  her  neat 
braids,  and  tossed  them,  and  shook  them 
about  her  shoulders  till  she  could  scarcely 
see. 

But  Farmer  John  held  the  two  little 
hands  tightly,  and  laughed  till  the  echoes 
answered  blithely  from  the  valley  below. 

1  Thee  bain't  glad,  maiden/  he  said, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  breath.  '  Well 
then,  I  bain't  a-gwain'  to  lit  thee  vree  till 
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thee  zays  thee  be.  But  there,  I  knaw 
thee  's  a  wicked  little  liar,  'cause  'tis  all 
writ'  in  thoine  oiyes  what  thee  thinks.  An' 
I  can  rhead  thee  drough  an'  drough,  loike 
a  beg-prent  book/ 

He  released  her  hands  ;  and  they  be- 
gan to  descend  the  hill,  Polly  endeavour- 
ing to  fasten  her  flying  hair,  and  the  wind 
seemingly  determined  that  it  would  have 
another  game  with  it  first.  It  was  diffi- 
cult scrambling,  there  being  no  path 
save  the  sheep-tracks,  where  rabbit-holes 
lurked  treacherously  between  every  step. 
Polly  was  very  flushed  when  they  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrow,  and  stood 
still    to    watch    the    merry   rabbits    dart 
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swiftly  in  and  out,  and  scamper  rapidly 
across  the  grass  and  disappear  from 
sight. 

Farmer  John  observed  the  bright,  rosy 
face  with  delight.  He  would  have  remain- 
ed for  hours  without  disturbing  Polly  in 
her  meditations.  Suddenly,  however,  she 
turned  and  cast  upon  him  a  glance,  half 
questioning,  half  determined.  Then,  as 
he  waited  patiently  to  hear  what  sage  re- 
mark was  about  to  fall  from  her  lips,  she 
as  suddenly  darted  away,  and,  bounding 
over  the  little  mounds  and  hillocks  which 
led  down  from  the  barrow,  soon  left  Farmer 
John  far  behind. 

What  fine  fun  it  was,  especially  as, 
glancing    back    over    her    shoulder,    she 
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could  see  that  he  was  coming  in  full  chase 
after  her,  as  fast  as  he  could  !  But  long 
behind,  thought  Polly,  and  danced  on 
down  the  slope,  laughing  to  herself  with 
delight,  while  the  sun-bonnet  fell  back 
again,  and  the  wavy  hair  floated  out  to 
meet  the  breeze. 

Farmer  John  did  not  feel  how  weak  he 
had  been  only  a  few  days  before.  The 
flying  figure  of  the  maiden  seemed 
to  beckon  him  on,  and  the  sea- 
air  had  filled  his  frame  with  its  old 
strength. 

But  Polly's  triumph  was  short.  For 
Farmer  John,  weak  though  he  was,  was  still 
ten  times  as  strong  as  she.  And,  as  she 
bitterly  mused  afterwards,  her  dress  was 
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sadly  in  the  way,  and  her  long,  tangled 
hair  kept  coming  in  her  eyes,  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  see  before  her.  None  of 
these  disadvantages  had  Farmer  John. 
So  at  length,  tripping,  almost  exhausted, 
over  a  little  hillock,  she  fell  breathless  and 
quite  helpless  to  the  ground,  just  as  Far- 
mer John  came  behind  in  time  to  pick  her 
up. 

1  Ah,  thee  bad  maid,'  he  scolded,  shaking 
her.  ;Thee  shall  be  well  punished  for 
this.  Thee  cann  spake,  poor  lass,  wi'  all 
thik  rhunnen'.  Be  there  e'er  a  bwoones 
a-broke,  Polly?' 

'Ay,  ay,  I  be  turr'ble  'urted,'  pleaded 
Polly,    breathlessly,    pretending    to    cry. 
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'  But  there,  you  cann'  rhun  a  bit  !  You 
be  sa  stefL  If  I  hadden  a-tumbled,  I'd 
a-rhuu  rboight  daown  in  t'  'ouse  wi'out 
you're  a-catchen,  ov  I.' 

Farmer  John  laughed.  He  was  a  little 
weary  now,  and  leaned  on  his  stick  again. 
Polly  ventured  to  offer  her  shoulder,  upon 
which  he  placed  one  hand.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  must  not  teaze  him  auy 
more  now,  even  if  he  said  naughty  things, 
because  the  combat  would  not  be  quite 
fair. 

So  reasoned  Polly,  as  they  went  slowly 
through  the  fields  to  the  house,  while 
Farmer  John  told  her  mauy  new  things 
about   all   they  passed,  the   greater   part 
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of  which,  perhaps,  she  did  not  understand. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  white 
road  leading  to  the  farm,  a  well-known 
pony-carriage  passed  leisurely,  and  Polly 
dropped  a  reverential  curtsey.  The 
driver  saluted  them  with  a  distant  bow 
that  made  Farmer  John  suddenly  flush. 
His  hand  fell  from  Polly's  shoulder. 

It  surely  could  not  be  his  friend,  Mr. 
Wentworth  ?  He  had  not  seen  rightly. 
But  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the 
pale,  high  forehead,  and  the  long,  grey 
whiskers.  He  knew  the  Vicar  sometimes 
drove  himself,  at  which  times  the  intelli- 
gent pony  was  wont  to  choose  his  own 
pace.  It  was  Mr.  Wentworth ;  and  was 
not  Mr.  Wentworth  his  friend  ?     He  was 
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so  taken  aback  that—he  could  not  have 
reasoned  why — he  started  at  the  sound 
of  Polly's  voice. 

'The  passon  do  look  plain,'  she  said. 
'But  'e  be  sich  a  nice-spoken  gen'leman. 
'E  be  a  turr'ble  scollard,  bain't  'e,  Mr. 
Jahn  ?' 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  while  an 
expression  that  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  awe  and  amusement  came  over  the 
sweet,  fresh  face.  They  had  now  arrived 
at  the  barton  gate,  and  Miss  Lizzy's 
voice  came  sharply  from  the  house,  where 
she  was  trying,  with  what  success  is  un- 
certain, to  initiate  a  trembling  little  dairy- 
maid into  the  mysteries  so  thoroughly 
mastered  by  the  wronged  '  Em'ly  Gill.' 
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Farmer  John  stood  leaning  against 
the  gate,  staring  hard  at  the  maiden 
before  him.  Did  she  indeed  belong  to 
the  same  earth  as  his  sister  and  other 
women?  As  he  looked  at  her,  he  for- 
got all  about  Mr.  Wentworth's  strange 
salute — indeed,  he  forgot  where  he 
was. 

1 1  mus'  goo,'  said  Polly,  holding  out 
her  hand.     '  Good-boye,  Mr.  Jahn.' 

In  reply  he  took  her  two  hands  in  his, 
and  drew  her  tenderly  nearer  to  him. 
He  looked  down  into  the  soft  eyes,  that  he 
had  professed  to  read  as  easily  as  a 
large-printed  book,  and  searched  their 
liquid  depths. 

4  Do    'ee     lawve    I,    Poll,     me     little 
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maid  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  low,  quivering  voice. 
His  pulse  beafc  no  quicker,  though  his 
voice  shook,  and  he  felt  somehow  as 
if  he  and  the  maiden  were  quite  alone, 
under  a  bright  blue  sky,  with  the 
sparkling  sea  still  rolling  at  their 
feet. 

And  Polly,  not  withdrawing  her  eyes, 
returned  his  look  with  confidence.  What 
had  she  to  fear  ? 

'I  can  trussen  to  'ee,  Mr.  Jahn,'  she 
said,  with  a  happy  smile.  '  I  do  lawve  ee, 
Mr.  Jahn.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A  Lecture  from  Grammer 


RANNY  MARSH  was  wont  to 
speak  out  her  mind,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  when,  after  a  good  morning's 
washing,  she  would  be  wringing  out  the 
clothes  in  the  small  back-room  which  led 
out  of  the  kitchen.  From  this  apartment 
she  would  discourse  to  Polly,  talking 
rather  loud,  so  that  the  maiden  might  take 
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in  what  she  said  without  leaving  off  her 
netting.  Whether  the  steam  from  the 
large  tub  over  which  she  bent  possessed 
the  power  of  unloosing  Granny's  tongue, 
cannot  here  be  affirmed.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  if  ever  she  had  something  par- 
ticular to  say  to  Polly,  she  invariably 
selected  washing-day  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  same. 

At  the  table,  then,  sat  Polly,  busily  ply- 
ing her  needles,  while  the  little  cousin 
stood  by  her  side  filling  fresh  ones  for  her 
from  the  'swift'  on  which  the  twine  was 
stretched. 

Granny's  voice  could  not  be  unpleasant, 
even  when  she  raised  it.  Nor  could  its 
sweet,   riuging   tone   suffer    even   by   the 
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peculiar  enunciation  which  she  consider- 
ed necessary  for  enforcing  the  sentiments 
she  uttered.  Yet,  judging  by  the  pout 
of  Polly's  mouth,  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  anything  but  a  pleasant 
one. 

'  Why  there,  Grammer,'  the  maiden  said, 
without,  however,  pausing  an  instant  in 
her  work,  which,  indeed,  she  seemed  to  do 
mechanically,  so  rapidly  did  the  needle 
fly  in  and  out  of  the  lace ;  '  people  be 
al'ays  a-tahlken'  in  Applecombe.  An'  I  don' 
care  what  they  da  zay.' 

1  Ah,  Polly,  Polly,'  the  voice  of  Granny 
replied,  in  warning  tones,  from  the  back 
kitchen,     '  It  be  wicked   to   zay  'ee  don' 
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care.  We  ought  to  care,  vur  certain,  an* 
we  urns'  care.  There,  you  maidens  be  all 
loike  woone  another.  Nothen'  but  the  claws 
or  the  chaps — if  tidden  woone  'tis  t'other.' 

Polly's  needle  flew  faster,  and  a  hot  flush 
spread  itself  over  the  low  forehead  and 
bright  cheeks.  The  little  maiden  at  the 
swift  was  apparently  as  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  on  as  though  she  had  been 
alone  in  the  cottage. 

c  'Tis  a  shame,  Grammer,'  at  last  burst 
forth  Polly,  '  an'  you  knaws  tidden  true.' 

1  Ah,  Polly,  bain't  it  true  ?'  answered  the 
grandmother.  '  'Tis  my  duty,  'tis,  to  tell 
thee,  lass,  when  thee  be  wrang.  'Ave  thee 
vurgatten  when  Mr.  Frank  were  a-hangen' 
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'baout  yere  o'  evenen's  wi'  'is  poipe,  and 
thee  by  the  dour  ?  An  now  'tis  Mr.  Jahn 
'Ahker,  wi'  'is  dags  an'  'is  crazy  ways.' 

There  was  a  short  pause,  while  the 
scalding  tears  of  wounded  pride  came  very 
quickly  into  Polly's  eyes.  She  blushed, 
too  ;  for  Mr.  Frank  Ruddell,  Farmer  Syd- 
ney's eldest  son,  had  been  till  lately  an 
ardent  admirer  of  hers.  To  be  sure,  it 
had  been  only  the  first  stage  of  village 
wooing,  commonly  called  by  the  maidens 
1  walken'  wi'  a  chap.'  But  in  time  it  might 
have  ripened  into  the  second  stage  of 
1  keeping  company,'  to  end  in  the  third 
and  fourth  developments  of  engagement 
and  marriage.  But  Mr.  Frank  was  wild 
and   wayward,   and  of   late    she    had    re- 
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ceived  but  scornful  salutes  from  him  and 
bis  brothers.  And  Polly,  being  very 
proud,  had  held  her  head  all  the  higher  in 
consequence. 

The  truth  in  Granny's  words  was  what 
made  them  so  hard  to  bear.  ]STever  had 
she  resented  a  lecture  so  much  before, 
and  she  could  not  think  why. 

1  You  be  turr'ble  onkoind  to-day,  Gram- 
mer,' she  sobbed,  '  which  you  niver  use'  to 
be.  But  there,  you  don'  loike  Mr.  Jahn, 
that's  where  'tis.  An'  'e,  what  do  gi'e  you 
sich  beautiful  hotter  an'  iggs — what  Mr. 
Frank  niver  did  !' 

The  butter  and  eggs  had  not  been  for- 
gotten by  Granny.  But  her  duty  to  Polly 
weighed  much  more  heavily  in  the  balance, 
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and  it  was  her  duty  that  now  made  her 
speak. 

"E  be  koind  enough,  Polly,  my  dear/ 
she  said,  in  a  softer  tone.  f  But  what  be 
koindness?  It  be  only  tahlk,  arter  all. 
They  be  all  koind  till  they  gits  their  own 
way,  me  maid,  b'lieve  they  be.  But  there, 
Polly,  to  kip  comp'ny  wi'  thee  this  six  mont' 
an'  mwoore,  an  ne'er  a  word  o'  marr'in' 
thee  !  Tidden  rhoight,  me  maid,  Oi  tell  'ee. 
tidden  rhoight.' 

Before  Polly  could  answer  there  came  a 
rap  at  the  door,  and,  as  she  opened  it,  Mrs. 
Em'ly  Gill's  expressive  mouth  smiled  upon 
her  niece. 

'  'Ow   be   'ee,    my   dear  ?'   inquired  the 
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aunt.  '  An'  is  Grammer  at  whoam  ?  I 
be  turr'ble  plain  to-day,  an'  'acl  to  goo  to 
Flax'on  wi'  the  nets.  "Which  I  niver 
thought  to  do  agen  at  my  age  !' 

She  threw  a  meaning  glance  at  Polly, 
who,  of  course,  blushed,  and  hung  down 
her  head. 

*  Not  that  I've  a  word  to  zay  agen  those 
as  done  it.'  continued  Mrs.  Gill.  fYur 
we've  all  our  faults.  But  gi'e  me  those  as 
speaks  gentle  and  koind,  zays  I.  But 
they  be  few  in  this  yere  woorlV 

She  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  took 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  room. 
Espying  on  the  dresser  a  basket,  from 
which  certain  rich  yellow  rolls  of  butter 
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peeped  out,  and  whose  print — a  thought- 
ful-looking cow  gazing  into  immensity — 
she  knew  only  too  well,  Mrs.  Gill  sighed, 
and  drawing  out  a  pocket-hankerchief,  to 
render  her  emotion  more  striking  in  the 
eyes  of  her  niece,  applied  it  with  fervour 
to  her  countenance. 

'  To  think  I  should  'a  lived  to  zee  thik 
there  caow  in  this  yere  room !'  she  cried. 
1  "Well,  live  and  l'arn,  they  zays.  Ah, 
Polly,  my  dear  gurl,  it  be  good  hotter,  it 
be.  But  I  should  jus'  loike  to  tas'  thik 
there,  an'  zee  if  'tis  Miss  Lizzy's  maken',  or 
thik  gurl's  they've  a-got  to  Kummer- 
'oods  naow.  It  be  the  gurl's,  I  thenk,  by 
the  look  o'  V 
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Polly  offered  her  a  tiny  piece  of  the 
butter  on  the  end  of  a  knife,  rather 
reluctantly,  be  it  confessed.  For  Aunt 
Emily  was  by  no  means  a  favourite,  and  it 
was  '  jus'  lik  'er  to  be  wanten  Grammer's 
little  bit  o'  hotter.' 

Mrs.  Gill  paused,  and  regarded  the 
knife  meditatively.  Then,  shaking  her 
head,  she  slowly  placed  the  point  on  the 
tip  of  her  tongue.  To  Polly's  discomfiture, 
directly  it  touched  her  lips  she  rose,  and, 
spitting  out  the  mouthful  with  a  look  of 
infinite  disgust,  exclaimed : 

1  'Tis  the  gurl's,  I  dare  zwear !  Niver 
was  Miss  Lizzy's  maken'.  'Tis  vull  o' 
botter-milk   still,    not    'arf   prissed   aout. 
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Don'  'ee  touch  it,  my  dear,  it  'ull  'urt  }^our 
inzide,  it  will/ 

"Twere  very  good  botter,  Grammer 
zaid,  didden  'ee,  Grammer?'  Polly  ven- 
tured to  declare. 

Mrs.  Gill,  still  murmuring,  and  wiping 
her  face  with  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
returned  to  her  chair. 

'  Why,  there's  Mrs.  Cosens,  I  do 
b'lieve!'  she  cried,  as  the  gay  bonnet 
of  the  gardener's  wife  passed  the  window ; 
and  immediately  after  a  rap  proclaimed 
that  she  also  was  bent  on  a  visit  to 
Granny  Marsh. 

She  had  no  sooner  been  accommodated 
with  a  chair  than  Mrs.  Travers  and  Mrs. 
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Tolley  appeared.  It  was  evident  from 
their  faces  that  the  object  of  their  visit 
was  something  more  than  a  friendly  chat. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


Pollys  Friendly  Advisers. 


OR  those  whose  home  duties  were 
not  so  onerous  as  those  of 
mothers  of  young  families  are  generally 
supposed  to  be,  Granny's  cottage  was  a 
favourite  resort.  In  consequence  of  this, 
her  room  was  usually  occupied  in  the 
afternoon  by  sundry  old  friends,  who 
would  drop  in  for  a  chat.     Granny  her- 
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self  would,  on  these  occasions,  go  about 
her  work  as  though  no  one  were  there. 
To-day,  however,  the  washing  being  satis- 
factorily ended,  and  the  voices  of  her 
guests  more  than  usually  inviting,  she  let 
down  her  sleeves,  pulled  her  cap  straight, 
and  entered  the  kitchen. 

There  sat  Mrs.  Tolley,  the  clerk's  wife, 
in  the  only  comfortable  chair  in  the  cot- 
tage, Granny's  own,  and  a  present  from 
her  wildest  son,  who  had  his  better  moods. 
Opposite  sat  Mrs.  Gill,  still  discoursing 
on  the  change  in  the  flavour  of  the  Eum- 
merwoocls  butter.  As  Granny  entered, 
Mrs.  Travers  seized  her  two  hands,  and 
kissed  her  affectionately.  The  old  woman 
was   a    great    favourite   of    Annie's,    who 
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entertained  a  secret  admiration  for  her 
reputed  parentage,  and  for  her  manners, 
which  she  was  wont  to  affirm  were,  c  jus* 
like  a  lady's.' 

A  more  than  usually  honest  look  sat 
upon  Mrs.  Cosens'  small,  dark  visage,  and 
in  her  tiny,  twinkling  eyes  there  beamed 
a  glance  indicative  of  their  owner's  con- 
stant sense  of  duty.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, speak,  but  waited,  looking  before 
her  with  an  indifferent  expression,  till  her 
time  should  come. 

To  everyone's  surprise,  Mrs.  Tolley  was 
the  first  to  open  the  conversation  upon 
which  each  member  of  the  little  company 
longed  to  enter.  Glancing  languidly  at 
Polly,    who,    at   Granny's    command,   was 
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making  tea  for  the  visitors,  she  remarked  : 
'  "Why,  'owiver  you  can  goo  up  sa  affen 
all  thik  way  to  Rumraer'oods'  Varm  I 
cann'  thenk.  I  wish  I  had  your  ligs, 
Polly,  But  there,  I  were  al'ays  zoo  from 
a  gurl.  If  'twere  rhiden'  or  wahlken'  'twere 
all  the  zame  to  I.  Sa  zwelled,  you 
coulden  knaw  me  vit  from  me  ligs.  My 
mother  were  jus'  the  zame.  You'll  re- 
mimber  'er,  Mrs.  Ma'sh,  I  nursed  'er  six 
year  an'  mrcoore.  An'  all  thik  toime  she 
laid  on  'er  bed,  an'  niver  tooked  a  drap  o' 
tay,  nor  yit  touch  a  bit  o'  fettles,  but  what 
she  were  feeded,  an'  ninety-woone  on  'er 
cahffen  !' 

1  Ah,  she  were  a  great  age,'  said  Granny, 
thoughtfully.     '  We  cann'  all  'spec'  to  live 
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sa  lang.  An'  Polly,  she  knaws  what  Oi  do 
tell  'er  'baout  gwain'  to  Rummer'oods' 
Yarm.  There,  she'll  thenk  upon  my 
words  zome  day,  when  Oi  be  dead 
an'  gane  !' 

1  It  be  a  lang  wahlk,  it  be,'  put  in  the 
gardener's  wife,  quickly,  fearing  the  con- 
versation might  wander.  '  An'  it  be  lwone- 
some  like,  too,  this  toime  o'  year.  Well,  in 
my  days  the  gurls  wasen  niver  'lowed  to 
goo  beaten'  the  rhoads  vrom  marnen'  till 
noight  by  theirsalves.  Was  'er,  Granny  ? 
My  mother  'ood  'ave  flagged  us,  big  gurls 
as  we  was,  if  we'd  a-done  it.  She  al'ays 
zaid,  zaid  she :  "  Boide  whoam,  an'  let 
the  lads  come  arter  'ee ;  if  they  wants  'ee 
they'll  come."     That's  what  my  dear  mo- 
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ther  did  zay.  But  toimes  be  changed 
naow,  an'  noo  mistak'.' 

Polly  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
visitors,  filling  the  teapot  with  boiling 
water.  She  did  not  turn.  It  was  evident 
that  they  had  all  come  to  give  her 
a  '  talking-to,'  and  her  heart  sank  at  the 
prospect. 

"Ow  be  Mr.  Jahn  to-day,  Mrs.  Gill?' 
inquired  Mrs.  Tolley.  e  I've  a-yeerd  zay 
as  'ow  'e  woulden  zee  ne'er  a  dactur.  'Tis 
madness,  'tis.  But  there,  there  be  zome 
vo'ks  what  the  dactur  cann'  do  nothen'  vor. 
An'  zoo  'tis  with  I.  It  be  all  to  me  stum- 
mick,'  she  continued,  tapping  her  spare 
chest  meditatively.  '  I  'aven't  'ad  ne'er  a 
bit  o'  stummick  vur  a  mont'  an'  mwoore  ! 
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Niver  'ave  enjayed  me  fettles  loike  other 
vo'k,  I  'aven't.  Why,  when  I  jus'  took 
the  leastes'  bit  o'  griddle  cak'  las'  noight  to 
me  zupper,  I  was  took  sa  bad,  all  on  a 
zudden — there,  I  thought  me  stummick 
'ood  bu'st,  I  ded !  The  dactur  'a^e  a- 
zaid  I  shall  niver  be  noo  bitter,  I 
shan't.  'EVe  a-changed  me  bahtles  vour 
toimes  this  wik',  an'  what  mwoore  could 
'e  do  ?' 

She  turned  upon  the  company,  as  she 
pronounced  these  words,  a  solemnly  ques- 
tioning look.  Mrs.  Gill  would  have  been 
much  impressed  at  the  doctor's  un-heard- 
of  prodigality  in  the  matter  of  medicine, 
had  not  Mrs.  Tolley's  first  question  re- 
minded her  of  her  wrongs,  and  that  she 
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and  Rummerwoods  Farm  could  never  be 
connected  again. 

'Mrs.  Gill's  bin  turned  aff,  Mrs.  Tol- 
ley  ;  didden  'ee  year?'  inquired  Mrs. 
Travers. 

'  Why,  to  be  zure,  'aven't  you  'eard  ?' 
added  Mrs.  Cosens,  who,  since  her  first 
appearance  at  Mrs.  Travers'  tea-party,  bad, 
thanks  to  that  worthy's  patronage,  been 
admitted  to  the  upper  circle,  of  which 
the  clerk's  wife  formed  so  distinguished  a 
member. 

'  Turned  aff !'  cried  Mrs.  Tolley,  in  the 
loudest  tones  of  which  her  feeble  voice 
was  capable.  'Dear  'art,  was  'er  then? 
Whativer  vur  ?  But  there,  Mr.  Jahn 
were  al'ays  quare-loike.     'Twere  all  along 
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of  him  not  taken'  noo  meddicin',  depend 
upon  't.' 

1  E's  all  right  naow,'  interrupted  Annie 
Travers,  who,  in  spite  of  his  late  bad  con- 
duct, had  still  a  good  word  for  her  old 
friend.  '  I  zeed  'en  yesterday,  lookin 
jus'  like  'is  old  self.  We  was  wahlkin'  in 
the  vields,  Jimmy  an'  me  an'  the  little 
childer,  an'  'e  corned  up  and  spoke  to  us, 
and  joked  wi'  I,  the  zame's  iver.' 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  Polly  as  she  spoke. 
The  maiden  was  at  that  moment  serving 
the  guests  with  tea ;  but  Annie  noted  the 
vivid  blush. 

'  An'  when  are  you  gwain'  to  be  marr'd, 
Polly  ?'  she  inquired,  as  she  received  her 
cup  from  the  girl's  hand. 
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There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then 
Polly  murmured  something,  of  which 
*  I  don'  knaw '  was  the  only  intelligible 
part. 

'  Don'  knaw  !'  cried  Mrs.  Cosens,  whose 
deeply-wouncled  sense  of  propriety  almost 
made  her  spill  her  tea.  '  Don'  knaw ! 
That  be  voine  tahlkin',  when  everywoone  in 
t'  vellage  be  a-zayin'  all  zarts  'baout  you 
an'  Mr.  Jahn  !     Yur  shame,  Polly.' 

1  Oh,  there,  Mr.  Jahn  be  a  dear,  koind 
maister,'  put  in  Mrs.  Em'ly,  in  tones  of 
unrivalled  sweetness.  '  I  can  tell  'ee  all 
1  baout  that,  Polly,  for  'e  were  my  maister 
this  ten  year  an'  mwoore.  There,  'e 
woulden  'arm  a  poor  wummin — not  'e — 
vur  all  the  woorl'  !' 
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1  There  be  zome  as  zays  differen','  re- 
plied the  gardener's  wife.  '  An'  Oi  were 
niver  woone  to  zaj  black  were  whoite 
when  'tworn't.  An'  Oi  zays  to  'Erb — which, 
'e  can  tell  'ee  if  you  asks  'en — "  Oi  mus' 
voind  out  where  he  manes  to  marr'  the 
gurl  or  not."  An'  Oi  zays,  zays  Oi,  "  Oi'll 
ask  she  mesalf,  I  bain't  aveared  what  Oi 
zays,  Oi'll  ask  she,  Oi  will."  Tis  dreadful 
what  people  do  zay,  'tis.  It  quite  hurted 
Oi,  it  did,  to  year  'en  spake.' 

'  Well,'  remarked  Mrs.  Gill,  'peojDle  will 
tahlk,  as  the  zay  in'  is.  An'  I've  a-yeerd 
many  vo'k  zay  as  'ow  Mr.  Jahn  be  gwain' 
'way  to  'Stralier  zoon.  Be  you  gwain' 
too,  Polly,  my  dear?     Bain't,  be  you?' 

*  "ridden  a  vit  plaice  to  take  an  honest 
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gurl  to,  wi'  they  naked  savages  a-scream- 
en'  an'  a-staren',  as  Oi've  a-zeed  it  on  t' 
paper/  remarked  the  gardener's  wife. 

'  'Ave  'ee  naow  ?'  inquired  Mrs.  Tolley, 
looking  up  from  the  bread  and  butter 
she  was  placidly  devouring.  '  Well,  they 
med  'ave  awful  cwolds  an'  gaffs  wi'  nothen' 
on.  But  there,  zome  vo'k  do  wear  nigh 
'pon  nothen'.  I  da  goo  wi'  sich  a  power 
o'  petticoats  on,  an'  a  flannel  shimmy,  too, 
nex'  me  skin.  An',  if  I  was  to  leave  woone 
aff,  'twould  be  as  much  as  me  loife  be 
worth,  the  dactur  do  tell  me.  Zummer  or 
winter,  'tis  all  the  zame  to  me.' 

1  You  bain't  sa  young  as  you  was,  Mrs. 
Tolley,'  said  Mrs.  Travers,  by  way  of 
consolation.     'An'  we  ought  all  to  take 
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care  of  our  'ealth,  vur  the  sake  of  our 
'usbans  an'  the  little  childer.  But  come, 
Polly,  I  be  dyen'  to  year.  What's  the 
wedden'  dress  to  be  ?  An'  be  I  to  make 
the  claws?' 

''Ur'll  want  noo  claws  yet  awhile,  Oi'll 
warr'nt,5  said  Mrs.  Cosens.  '  An'  'owiver 
your  Grammer  do  'low  you  to  be  al'ays 
with  the  man,  Oi  cann'  thenk.  There,  it's 
what  my  dear  mother  'ood  niver  'ave 
'lowed,  not  if  we'd  a-croied  all  day  an' 
all  noight.  "  There,  it  be  all  for  the 
bes',"  she  did  zay;  "an'  the  Lard  'ull 
pravoide."  She  were  a  turr'ble  good 
mother,  she  were  !' 

'  Poor  selly  maid  !'  cried  Mrs.  Gill,  ap- 
pealing with,  her  eyes  to  the  angry  hea- 
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vens,  as  represented  by  the  blackened 
ceiling.  '  There's  woone  abawve  as  knaws 
'ow  I  do  mane  'ee  well.  To  thenk,'  she 
continued,  shaking  her  head  till  her  soli- 
tary tooth  quivered  sympathetically,  '  of 
my  dear  sister-law's  choile  a-bein'  the  tahlk 
ov  the  'ole  par'sh.  An'  sich  a  woone 
too !  Why,  Polly,  my  dear,  you  don  knaw 
'en  loike  I — what  'ave  a-bin  sarved  worse 
nor  'is  dag  for  ten  year  come  nex'  Fair. 
An'  niver  could  'a  stood  'en,  if  't  hadden 
bin  for  Miss  Lizzy — bless  'er  dear  'art !' 

1  "Well,  we  mus'  take  the  men  vo'k  as 
we  voind  'em,'  here  interrupted  Mrs. 
Travers,  throwing  back  the  strings  of 
her  bonnet,  and  fanning  herself  with  the 
little  pinafore  of  her  last  born,  which  she 
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drew  from  her  pocket  in  lieu  of  a  hand- 
kerchief. '  They  bain't  all  alike,  that's 
certain.  An'  there's  not  every  wummin  as 
'as  got  as  good  a  pardner  as  I.  An'  there 
niver  were  no  words  avore  agen'  Mr.  Jahn, 
that  iver  I  yeerd  on.  Al'ays  'ad  'is  joke 
wi'  I  an'  the  childer,  an'  did  al'ays  like  a 
bit  o'  vun.' 

'But  didden  they  zay  'e'd  niver  kip 
comp'ny  wi'  e'er  a  wummin  ?'  inquired  Mrs. 
Cosens,  anxious  to  keep  the  conversation 
in  the  right  channel. 

1  'Ees,  zure,'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Gill,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  can  supply  boundless 
information.  '  'E've  a-made  a  pramise,  'e 
'ave,  niver  to  touch  a  drap  o'  drink,  niver 
ta  shave,  nor  niver  to  marr'  wi'  e'er  a  wum- 
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min.     I've  a-yeerd  'en  zay  zoo  this  varty 
toimes.' 

i  They  be  quare,  they  promises/  re- 
marked Mrs.  Travers.  'I've  a-yeerd  me 
vaither  spake  ov  another  man  what  made  a 
pramise,  daown  to  Woakbourne,  where  I 
was  barn'd — Mr.  Frampton,  what  was 
called.  'Twere  long  ov  a  gepsy  gurl.  'E 
wanted  to  marr'  'er.  She  were  a  very 
'andsome  gurl,  they  do  zay,  Black  Bess's 
da'hter,  'er  what's  barrel  out  in  t'  church- 
yard, near  t'  gall'ry  dour.  An'  this  young 
chap — my  vaither  'ave  affen  told  I  'baout  it 
— were  turr'ble  set  upon  the  gurl.  An  they 
did  tahlk  to  'e,  an'  persuade  'e,  an'  there, 
they  did  tell  'e  the  gepsy  vo'k  'ood  be  al'ays 
'pon  'em,  woone  thing  an'  t'other.    An'  they 
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did  persuade  'en  to  gi'e  'er  up.  An'  'e  did 
make  a  pramise  like,  that  ?e  'ood  niver  'ave 
ne'er  a  church-woife  but  she.  My  vaither 
knaw'd  'en  well ;  'e  were  a  turr'ble  nice  chap, 
'e  were.  An'  'e  've  a-yeerd  'en  zay  this 
many  toimes  :  "  No  other  wummin  shall  be 
my  church-woife."     An'  there  niver  was.' 

'  There !'     cried      her      listeners      in 
chorus. 

"Twere  a  quare  thing,  weren't  it?' 
continued  Mrs.  Travers.  '  An'  'e  niver' 
did.  I've  a-yeerd  my  vaither  tell  us  'ow 
Black  Bess,  that  was  the  gepsy  gurl's 
mother,  did  take  a  'arf  peck  measure,  an' 
put  'en  on  the  table,  an'  vill  'en  vull  o' 
guineas,  an'  zay,  "  That  be  yours,  me  lad, 
when  you    marr's    my  da'hter."     An'  my 
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vaitber  did  zay  as  'ow  tworn't  so  bad  nei- 
ther, to  'ave  the  goold  vor  marr'en'  'er. 
An'  the  gurl  were  turr'ble  'andsome.  My 
vaither  made  the  cahffen  vor  Bess  ; 
'twere  woak,  an'  they  gi'ed  'en  four 
guineas — not  zovereigns,  'twere  guineas — 
to  make  it  praper.  They  be  turr'ble  rich, 
zome  of  they  gepsy  vo'k.  'Er  doied  up  to 
Gepsy's  Knap,  what's  called,  raoun'  by 
Fusburree.' 

Polly's  large  grey  eyes  had  been  fixed 
upon  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Travers  as 
she  spoke.  The  story  of  the  gipsy  maiden 
and  the  promise  had  appealed  powerfully 
to  her  imagination,  as  no  fairy  tale  could 
have  done,  not  even  her  favourite  one  of 
the  '  Glassen  Slipper.' 

VOL.  II.  K 
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1  What  corned  o'  the  gurl  ?'  she 
asked. 

1  Her  went  wi'  'er  own  people,'  answered 
Mrs.  Travers.  'An'  before  a  year  were 
out  she  were  in  'er  grave,  laying  'loDg 
zoide  ov  'er  mother.  "Black  Bess's 
da'hter"  was  what  they  al'ays  called 
'er.' 

The  tears  stood  in  Polly's  eyes.  But 
Granny,  only  too  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  a  moral,  broke  in  upon 
her  thoughts. 

1  Ah,  Polly,'  she  said,  sadly,  '  thenk  upon 
that.  An'  there  bain't  many  vo'ks  to  gi'e 
goold  vor  thee,  depend  upon't.  Thik 
pramise  be  a  bad  thing,  it  be.  An' 
thee'll     think     upon     my    words,     Polly, 
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zome  day,  when  Oi  be  dead  and  gane.' 
1  It  bain't  true  what  they  zays  !'  cried 
Polly,  now  forced  to  speak,  while  the  hot 
tears  rained  down  upon  a  sock  of  '  Mr. 
Jahn's '  which  she  was  darning,  '  an'  you  be 
all  wicked  to  zay  it !' 

She  could  not  explain  anything  further  ; 
but  the  meaning  glances  which  she  saw 
exchanged  between  the  visitors  almost 
maddened  her.  She  could  not  bear  to  see 
them  sitting  there,  shaking  their  heads, 
as  they  triumphantly  threw  out  their  hints 
and  insinuations. 

lOh,  fie,  Polly!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gill, 
holding  up  her  finger,  '  what  a  timper  you 
be  in !  'Tis  wicked  you  be.  An'  your 
Grammer,    what    means  it    only  for  your 
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good  !  You've  a-got  noo  proide,  you 
aven't,  or  you  woulden  let  thik  girt, 
crazy  veller  be  a-hangin'  'baout  you  all 
day,  an'  riiver  a  word  about  marr'in' 
you.  But,'  dropping  her  voice  to  a 
gentle  whisper,  'p'raps  us  be  wrong. 
Now  tell  we,  Polly,  my  dear,  why 
shoulden  you :  'ave  'e  a-asked  you  to 
marr'  'im?  Niver  moind  to  tell  your 
aunt  Em'ly,  my  dear,  what  lawved  you 
vrom  a  hinfanY 

He  had  asked  her  if  she  loved  him, 
and  she  had  said  she  did.  Before  Polly's 
eyes  rose  a  vision  of  the  barton-gate,  and 
Mr.  John  leaning  against  it,  talking 
to  her  in  that  soft,  tender  voice,  while 
his  kind  eyes  read  her  face,  as  he  said, 
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like  a  big-printed  book.  He  had  asked 
her  if  she  loved  him — but  there  had  been 
nothing  more.  She  had  not  thought  of 
anything  more  then.  Why  had  she  not? 
And  there  they  all  sat  condemning  her 
and  him ;  and  he  had  not  asked  her.  And, 
if  he  had  made  this  promise  they  spoke  of, 
perhaps  he  never  would.  Perhaps  he 
could  not. 

The  thought,  slowly  forcing  itself  upon 
her  mind,  entirely  banished  the  pleasant 
picture  of  the  barton-gate,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  Mr.  John's  voice  became  fainter  in 
her  ears.  Perhaps  it  all  meant  nothing, 
and  they  were  right,  and  she  might  have 
to  pine  away  and  die  like  the  gipsy  girl. 
And  he  would  never  care,  because  of  that 
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promise.  Oh,  if  she  could  only  smile  to 
herself,  knowing  he  did  wish  to  marry 
her,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  what  they 
said  !  And  then  she  would  not  care  a  bit 
about  all  being  against  her,  Grammer  too, 
as  bad  as  the  rest. 

But  he  had  not  asked  her;  and,  with  a 
passionate  exclamation  of  anger,  grief,  and 
wounded  pride,  Polly  put  the  sock  up  to 
hide  her  streaming  tears,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room  and  upstairs.  There,  at  least, 
she  could  be  away  from  those  prying,  pity- 
ing, and  reproving  eyes. 

But  even  up  there  she  could  hear  their 
voices  distinctly,  through  the  thin  floor. 
They  were  discussing  Mr.  John  and  her, 
and  they  were  telling  Granny  all  that  the  vil- 
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lage  people  said  about  them.  Even  Mrs. 
Travers  bad  an  evil  word  about  ber ;  and 
Mrs.  Cosens  was  recounting,  in  loud  and 
impressive  tones,  what  the  Vicar  had  said 
also.  The  Vicar,  who  used  to  speak  so 
kindly  to  her,  and  call  her  '  my  child.7 
And  he  was  Farmer  John's  friend  too,  and 
had  made  him  Churchwarden  instead  of 
Sydney  Ruddell. 

The  thought  of  Mr.  Sydney  Ruddell  re- 
called another  memory.  Polly  blushed  as 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Frank  rose  up  before  her. 
She  could  not  banish  it;  nor  could  she 
even  now  quite  forget  all  the  nice  things 
he  used  to  say  to  her.  How  sometimes, 
when  she  was  toiling  into  Flaxton  with  her 
nets,    he    would   come    cantering   by,   and 
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stop  to  sling  the  heavy  load  across  his 
grey  mare,  and  make  the  horse  walk  slow- 
ly by  her  side  all  the  way  into  the  town, 
and  say  so  many  nice  things  as  they  went. 
She  started  almost  guiltily,  as  she  found 
herself  deep  in  the  remembrance  of  what 
those  nice  things  had  been.  They  had 
come  much  nearer  an  offer  of  marriage 
than  ever  Mr.  John's  talk,  certainly. 

But  Mr.  John  could  say  nice  things  also. 
And  he  had  such  an  irresistible  way  with 
people,  she  mused.  Polly  could  not  move 
him,  she  felt,  as  she  could  have  moved 
wild  Mr.  Frank.  And  Mr.  John  had  a 
nice  horse  too,  and  looked  much  better  on 
it  than  Mr.  Frank,  for  that  matter.  And 
a   comparison   of    the    two    suitors'  looks 
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might  have  followed,  had  not  her  atten- 
tion been  again  riveted  by  the  voices 
below. 

Mrs.  Gill,  who  still  kept  up  an  intimacy 
with  Miss  Hawker,  was  relating  that  in- 
jured sister's  views  on  the  matter.  Her 
aunt's  words,  not  of  the  most  refined 
nature,  made  the  poor  maiden's  cheeks 
tingle,  and  the  room  seemed  to  swim 
before  her  eyes.  Her  brain  was  in  a 
whirl,  and  she  leaned  against  the  win- 
dow-pane to  cool  her  burning  forehead, 
and  looked  out  on  the  village  street,  and 
the  copse  behind,  with  eyes  to  which 
the  view  had  never  worn  so  dismal  an 
aspect. 

At  last  the  voices  below  became  fewer, 
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as  one  by  one  the  visitors  dropped  off. 
Polly  sat  a  little  longer,  thinking  and 
planning.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  must  make  a  definite  plan.  Her  pale 
face  and  set  lips  showed  that  her  mind 
was  made  up  to  do  something  when,  feel- 
ing sure  that  they  were  all  gone,  she  came 
slowly  downstairs  again. 

Her  swollen  lids  appealed  to  Granny's 
sympathy,  as  she  entered  the  room  in  an 
unusually  listless  fashion.  For  Polly  was 
the  favourite,  and,  though  sadly  vexed  with 
her  for  what  the  grandmother  judged 
to  be  want  of  proper  pride,  she  could 
not  look  at  the  gentle,  white  face  without 
feeling  that,  perhaps,  she  had  been  '  hard 
to  the  maid.'     She  could   see   by  her  face 
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that  Polly's  mind  was  made  up  about 
something — what,  it  was  difficult  to  guess. 
Could  she  be  going  to  give  up  Farmer 
John,  and  refuse  to  have  anything  more 
to  say  to  him  ?     It  might  be  so. 

A  pardonable  regret  at  the  remem- 
brance of  many  kind  presents  filled  the 
good  grandmother's  mind,  as  her  glance 
fell  on  the  basket  on  the  dresser,  in  whose 
contents  the  visitors,  including  Mrs.  Gill, 
had  made  such  a  hole. 

But  Mr.  John  would  very  likely  call 
that  evening,  and  she  would  soon  see  then 
what  Polly  meant  to  do.  Granny  watched 
her  now  return  quickly  to  her  netting 
without  uttering  a  word,  as  she  slowly 
filled  a  needle  for  herself. 
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There  was  evidently  something  in  the 
wind,  mused  Granny,  but  she  wished  the 
1  maid  didden  look  sa  strainge.' 
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